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Abstract 

Targeting  of  SCS  technical  assistance  and  ASCS  cost-sharing  programs  on 
critical  erosion  areas  started  in  1981-82.  Some  new  program  approaches 
were  tried,  but  the  primary  effect  came  from  increased  staff  and  funds  fol- 
lowing approaches  traditionally  used  by  the  conservation  agencies.  As 
targeting  proceeded,  farmers  already  in  these  programs  increased  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  conservation  delivery  system.  But  there  were  few  new  par- 
ticipants. Targeting  shifted  SCS  staff  away  from  nontargeted  areas;  how- 
ever, 88  percent  of  the  decline  in  staff  in  nontargeted  areas  between  1980 
and  1983  is  attributable  to  declines  in  real  budgets  and  cuts  in  personnel 
ceilings.  Attitudes  will  have  an  important  effect  on  targeting;  most  of  the 
unfavorable  attitudes  stem  from  factors  other  than  the  targeting  concept, 
the  way  the  program  is  operating,  or  its  chances  of  success. 

Keywords:  Targeting,  soil  conservation,  erosion  control,  technical  assistance, 
cost-sharing,  delivery  system,  participation. 
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Preface 


Resource  problems  are  concentrated  in  limited  geo- 
graphic areas.  But  USDA  conservation  efforts  have 
been  spread  rather  widely  and  uniformly  through- 
out the  agricultural  areas  of  the  Nation.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  launched  a  national  pro- 
gram to  target  conservation  efforts  on  critical 
resource  problem  areas  in  1981.  The  decision  to  pur- 
sue this  policy  option  for  achieving  conservation 
goals  came  about  because  of  concerns  expressed  by 
Congress,  conservation  agencies  of  USDA,  others  in 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  public  at  large. 

Targeting  was  a  central  thrust  of  planning  under 
the  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act 
passed  by  Congress  in  1977  (RCA),  and  was  seen  as 
a  way  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  public  ex- 
penditures on  conservation.  While  targeting  is  a 
USDA-wide  initiative,  the  key  agencies  in  design- 
ing and  implementing  the  program  are  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (SCS)  and  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS). 

As  part  of  their  ongoing  research  on  conservation, 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  USDA  designed  and  carried 
out  a  research  project  on  targeting  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  SCS  and  ASCS  at  the  national,  state,  and 
county  levels.  The  objectives  of  the  project  were  to 
analyze:  (1)  the  delivery  system  used  in  implement- 
ing the  targeting  program;  (2)  the  change  in 
farmers'  use  of  recommended  erosion  control  prac- 
tices and  factors  associated  with  adoption;  and  (3) 
the  impacts  of  the  targeting  program  on  farm  in- 
come and  long-term  agricultural  productivity. 

SCS  and  ASCS  targeted  resources  to  address  prob- 
lems of  water  and  wind  erosion  on  cropland  and 


rangelands,  water  conservation,  and  salinity  prob- 
lems. However,  the  research  project  addresses  only 
programs  for  controlling  water  erosion  on  cropland, 
the  resource  problem  with  the  highest  priority  on 
USDA's  agenda,  and  the  one  receiving  the  largest 
proportion  of  targeted  funds  and  personnel. 


We  do  not  address  the  question  of  whether  the 
federal  government  should  spend  more  or  less  on 
conservation  efforts.  Rather  the  research  concerns 
whether  greater  payoff  from  public  investments  in 
conservation  can  be  achieved  through  targeting  of 
erosion  control  programs  as  contrasted  to  tradi- 
tional approaches. 


We  recognized  that  the  "national"  conservation 
problem  is  a  composite  of  problems  of  different 
physiographic  and  socioeconomic  areas  across  the 
country  and  to  which  different  approaches  to  pro- 
gram design  and  execution  may  be  relevant.  So  the 
decision  was  made  to  study  the  targeting  program 
in  detail  in  one  state  in  each  of  the  four  major 
water  erosion  areas  that  USDA  targeted  starting  in 
1981,  namely  Alabama  in  the  Coastal  Plain;  Missouri 
in  the  Corn  Belt;  Tennessee  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Uplands;  and  Washington  in  the  Palouse 
area  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


The  general  research  approach  was  to  start  with 
the  objectives  of  the  targeting  program;  to  see  how 
these  objectives  were  translated  into  an  operating 
program  in  the  field;  and  then  trace  the  impacts  on 
farmers'  adoption  of  erosion  control  practices,  farm 
incomes,  and  other  effects. 
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Glossary 

Agencies,  Organizations,  and  Personnel  Titles 

ARS    -    Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA) 

ASCS  -  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  USDA 

CED  -  County  Executive  Director  (ASCS) 

DC  -  District  Conservationist  (SCS) 

ERS  -  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA 

GAO  -  Government  Accounting  Office  (Congress) 

NACD  -  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts 

NTC    -    National  Technical  Center  (SCS  centers  located  in  each  of  the 
four  regions) 

OMB    -    Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

SACD    -    State  Association  of  Conservation  Districts 

SCD    -    Soil  Conservation  District  (works  closely  with  SCS;  usually 
covers  a  county,  but  many  cover  more  or  less  than  a  county) 

Acts  and  Program  Items 

ACP    -    Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (through  which  ASCS  pro- 
vides cost-sharing  assistance  to  farmers  for  conservation  and 
related  items) 

CRES    -    Conservation  Reporting  and  Evaluation  System  (operated 
jointly  by  ASCS  and  SCS) 

CTA    -    Conservation  Technical  Assistance  (the  program  through 

which  SCS  provides  technical  assistance  on  conservation  to 
farmers  and  others) 

LTA    -    Long-term  agreement  under  which  ASCS  provides  cost- 
sharing  assistance  to  farmers.  LTAs  represent  an  agreement 
for  6  to  10  years  covering  the  entire  farm. 

Mini-LTA    -    An  agreement  for  3  to  5  years  and  may  cover  planning  for 
only  part  of  a  farm. 


vn 


NCP    -    National  Conservation  Program  (5-year  programs  required  by 
RCA) 

NRI    -    National  Resource  Inventory 

RCA    -    Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law 
95-192  passed  by  Congress  in  1977) 

T  -  Soil  loss  tolerance  levels  (the  maximum  soil  loss  that  can  be 
sustained  without  reducing  the  long-term  productivity  of  the 
soils) 

VC/SL    -    Variable  cost-share  level  in  which  the  rate  of  ASCS  cost- 
sharing  per  acre  varies  with  the  amount  of  reduction  in  soil 
loss  achieved  by  the  cost-shared  practice. 
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Summary 


Additional  resources  under  targeting  permitted  some 
counties  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  erosion 
control  programs.  While  some  new  approaches  were 
tried,  the  main  program  impact  was  an  overall  ac- 
celeration effect  whereby  more  SCS  staff  and  ASCS 
cost-sharing  funds  using  traditional  approaches  were 
applied  by  the  agencies. 

Among  the  five  objectives  of  targeting,  both  SCS  and 
ASCS  gave  strong  emphasis  to  accelerating  adoption  of 
erosion  control  practices  and  reducing  soil  loss, 
moderate  emphasis  to  maintaining  long-term  produc- 
tivity and  increasing  cost  effectiveness,  and  relatively 
little  emphasis  to  offsite  damage. 

Farmers  increased  their  participation  in  SCS  activities 
and  their  use  of  ASCS  cost-share  funds,  became  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  erosion  control,  and  became 
more  inclined  to  use  erosion  control  practices.  At- 
titudes will  have  an  effect  on  the  future  of 
targeting.  Many  people  hold  favorable  attitudes 
toward  it.  Some  unfavorable  attitudes  stem  more 
from  concern  for  nontargeted  areas  and  a  feeling  of 
being  left  out  than  from  the  targeting  concept,  the 
way  the  program  is  operating,  or  its  likely  success. 

This  report  covers  how  targeting,  initiated  in  1981, 
was  conceived  and  operated,  findings  regarding  the 
delivery  system,  and  suggestions  for  program  improve- 
ment. 

The  report  was  written  primarily  for  conservation  deci- 
sionmakers. Its  objective  is  to  provide  information 
useful  in  making  near-term  adjustments  in  targeting 
organization  and  management  and  in  policy  develop- 
ment and  program  planning. 

Major  suggestions  for  improving  program  design,  im- 
plementation, and  personnel  policies  are  summarized 
below. 

Greater  Attention  to  Differences 

Among  Areas  Would  Produce  More 

Effective  Program  Design 

Some  national  priorities  and  direction  are  needed  for 
targeting  to  be  successful.  But,  there  were  wide  dif- 
ferences among  areas  in  resource  problems,  people, 


and  social  systems.  Many  factors  had  quite  different 
influences  among  the  four  study  regions  in  explaining 
variations  in  participation  in  the  conservation  delivery 
system  and  adoption  of  erosion  control  practices. 
Within  national  and  state  guidelines,  there  should  be 
sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  county  personnel  to  fit 
programs  to  local  conditions  and  use  the  capabilities 
of  conservation  professionals  and  local  leaders. 


Broaden  The  Criteria 
for  Selecting  Targeted  Areas 

Targeting  could  be  improved  if  data  now  becoming 
available  are  used  to  give  greater  weight  to  produc- 
tivity, badly  eroded  soils,  offsite  damage,  and 
economic  factors  in  selecting  areas  to  target. 


Give  More  Attention  to 

Timing  and  Rate  Of  Flow  Of 

Resources  Into  Targeted  Areas 

Acceleration  was  too  fast  during  the  first  2  years  of 
targeting.  Much  more  acceleration  was  needed  than 
provided  after  the  second  year.  The  optimum  period 
of  time  and  flow  of  resources  for  a  number  of 
agricultural  areas  suggested  is:  a  1-  to  2-year  startup 
period,  a  3-  and  4-year  period  of  peak  workload  and 
accomplishments,  and  a  1-  and  2-year  phaseout 
period. 


Strengthen  The  Role  of 

State  and  Local  Conservation  Organizations 

in  Planning  and  Implementing  Targeted  Programs 

Participation  in  delivery  system  activities  and  accep- 
tance of  erosion  control  practices  were  greater  in  areas 
where  state  and  local  conservation  organizations  were 
involved  in  targeting.  This  was  especially  true  where 
local  SCD  boards  became  actively  involved  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  program,  spoke  at  field  days,  con- 
tacted farmers,  and  carried  out  other  activities  to  in- 
terest other  farmers  in  conservation  and  the  targeting 
program. 


IX 


Require  More  State  and  Local  Financial 
Support  for  Targeting 

Requiring  more  financial  support  from  state  and  local 
sources  sometimes  will  not  be  consistent  with  concen- 
trating federal  resources  in  the  most  critical  erosion 
areas.  But,  there  was  greater  progress  under  targeting 
where  there  was  convergence  of  state/local  monies 
with  federal  funds.  Where  state  and  local  groups  con- 
tribute more  of  the  financing,  they  have  more  of  a 
voice  in  the  program.  With  more  at  stake,  they 
become  more  involved.  Pooling  funds  from  various 
sources  adds  both  stability  and  flexibility  to  targeting. 

Emphasize  Partial  Plans, 

LTAs,  Profitability,  and 

Flexibility  in  Conservation  Planning 

Some  state  staffs  and  DCs  still  overemphasize  com- 
plete, formal  farm  conservation  plans  and  reducing 
erosion  to  tolerance  levels.  Targeting  could  be  im- 
proved by  emphasizing  partial  plans,  LTAs,  profitability 
of  practices,  and  fitting  plans  to  farming  systems  and 
the  needs  and  interests  of  farmers. 


said  they  had  never  received  help  from  SCS,  and  over 
40  percent  gave  this  response  in  some  states.  The 
philosophy  of  many  SCS  personnel  of  concentrating  on 
farmers  who  are  "ready,  willing  and  able"  does  not 
seem  relevant  to  targeting  where  additional  staff  and 
other  resources  are  available  to  make  major  progress  in 
critical  erosion  areas. 


Improve  SCS  Personnel 
Policies  for  Targeting 

SCS  staff  performance  in  targeting  could  be  improved 
by  giving  more  attention  to  special  training  needs,  pro- 
viding longer  tenure  in  targeted  areas,  adequately 
rewarding  personnel  who  successfully  carry  out 
targeting  objectives,  and  making  modest  additional 
investments  in  professional  improvement  activities. 


Encourage  SCS  Field 

Staffs  to  Devote  Greater 

Efforts  to  Reach  New  Cooperators 

SCS  reached  relatively  few  new  participants  through 
targeting.  About  a  third  of  the  farmers  in  the  sample 


Data  in  this  report  are  based  mainly  on  personal  inter- 
views with  709  farmers  in  the  four  major  water  erosion 
areas  targeted  by  the  USDA,  a  phone  survey  of  DCs 
and  CEDs,  and  personal  interviews  with  conservation 
professionals  and  others. 
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I.  Introduction 


This  report  presents  an  analysis  of  the  conservation 
delivery  system  used  in  implementing  targeting  for 
erosion  control.  Targeting  is  designed  to  accelerate 
conservation  treatment  in  areas  with  critical  ero- 
sion problems.  Our  analysis  focuses  on  the  accelera- 
tion that  comes  through  adding  staff  and  funds  to 
existing  conservation  programs.  We  concentrate  on 
the  portion  of  the  conservation  delivery  system  in 
which  SCS  provides  technical  assistance  and  ASCS 
provides  cost-sharing  funds  to  assist  farmers  in  ap- 
plying erosion  control  practices. 

We  describe  what  was  done  in  carrying  out  targeting 
programs  at  the  national  level  and  in  selected  states 
and  counties,  give  reactions  to  targeting  from  those 
who  implemented  it  and  those  affected  by  it,  present 
findings  on  various  facets  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  delivery  system,  and  offer  suggestions 
for  improving  the  system.  Our  various  findings  are 
italicized  in  the  text,  while  our  suggestions  are  em- 
phasized by  bold  typeface. 

We  designed  the  research  to  meet  information  needs 
of  those  who  make  policy,  program,  and  budget  deci- 
sions on  conservation  efforts,  primarily  in  the  federal 
government.  Our  primary  audience  is  USDA  conserva- 
tion agencies,  others  in  the  executive  branch,  and 
Congress.  Our  objective  is  to  provide  information 
useful  in  making  near-term  adjustments  to  improve 
targeting  organization  and  management  and  in  longer 
term  policy  development  and  program  planning  such 
as:  (1)  making  decisions  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
future  targeting  efforts;  (2)  deciding  on  allocations  of 
resources  among  alternative  conservation  programs 
and  incentive  measures;  and  (3)  conducting  the  1985 
resource  appraisal  and  planning  required  by  the  RCA. 


How  We  Did  The  Research 

A  model  for  analyzing  erosion  control  programs 
guided  us  throughout  the  entire  research  project  (fig. 
1).  This  conceptual  framework  helped  us  in  studying 
relationships  among  major  sets  of  variables,  from  fac- 
tors external  and  internal  to  the  farm  family  that  affect 
participation  in  the  conservation  delivery  system  and 
adoption  of  erosion  control  practices  to  economic  and 
environmental  impacts  of  targeting.  The  analyses  in 
this  report  emphasize  targeted  and  base  conservation 
programs  as  they  interact  with  economic,  social, 
technological,  and  internal  factors  in  influencing  par- 
ticipation and  other  intermediate  outcomes  of 
targeting. 

State  and  county  analyses  focus  on  targeted  areas  in 
one  state  in  each  of  the  four  major  water  erosion  areas 
USDA  targeted  for  erosion  control  in  1981:  namely, 
the  16-county  south  Alabama  area;  the  9-county 
Green  Hills  area  in  northwest  Missouri;  the  22-county 
west  Tennessee  area;  and  13  Palouse  counties  in 
eastern  Washington.  Within  each  of  these  areas,  we 
conducted  detailed  case  studies  of  targeting  in  two 
counties  to  give  a  broader  base  than  a  one-county 
case  study  and  also  to  see  if  there  were  differences  in 
targeting  programs  among  counties  in  rather 
homogeneous  areas.  We  selected  Barbour  and  Henry 
counties  in  Alabama,  Daviess  and  Harrison  counties  in 
Missouri,  Dyer  and  Haywood  counties  in  Tennessee, 
and  Columbia  and  Walla  Walla  counties  in 
Washington.  In  selecting  the  counties,  we  asked 
representatives  of  the  conservation  agencies  and 
others  to  help  us  find  two  counties  typical  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  region.  For  example,  in  Missouri  we 
sought  counties  most  typical  of  Corn  Belt  agriculture. 
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We  conducted  personal  interviews  with  about  85  farm 
operators  in  each  of  the  eight  counties  (709  usable 
forms  in  all)  during  the  winter  of  1983-84.  We  drew 
samples  from  lists  provided  by  the  county  ASCS  of- 
fices. More  information  on  sampling  is  in  the  appendix 
to  this  report.  Greater  detail  on  how  we  conducted 
the  surveys,  descriptions  of  the  areas,  and  essentially 
all  of  the  data  from  the  farm  surveys  are  presented  in 
the  Basebook  published  as  part  of  this  research. 

In  these  study  states  and  counties,  we  repeated  per- 
sonal interviews  with  SCS  and  ASCS  staffs  over  a 
2-year  period.  The  state  and  county  offices  also  pro- 
vided considerable  data  about  their  targeted  and  base 
programs  from  their  records.  We  also  interviewed 
some  SCS  area  and  ASCS  district  staffs  within  the  study 
areas  and  we  visited  some  Extension  Service  staffs. 


We  reviewed  targeting  programs  more  briefly  in  nine 
other  states  to  obtain  broader  insights.  We  selected 

Figure  1 

Model  for  Analyzing  Erosion  Control  Programs 


states  to  obtain  geographic  distribution  and  a  mix  of 
states  targeted  in  1981  and  1983.  The  states  included 
four  targeted  in  1981  (Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  and 
Oregon)  and  five  targeted  in  1983  (California,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas).  We  conducted 
personal  interviews  with  state  SCS  and  ASCS  staffs  in 
these  states,  and  studied  targeting  plans  and  reports 
they  provided.  This  report  concentrates  on  information 
from  the  four  study  states  and  eight  study  counties, 
but  draws  on  information  and  ideas  from  the  nine 
other  states  in  arriving  at  findings  and  suggestions. 

Phone  interviews  were  conducted  with  county  SCS 
and  ASCS  staffs  in  all  13  states. 

We  also  conducted  personal  interviews  with  staffs  of 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  conservation  agen- 
cies; Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB);  congressional 
staffs;  and  representatives  of  conservation  organiza- 
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tions.  In  addition,  we  obtained  data  from  the  Con- 
servation Reporting  and  Evaluation  System  (CRES), 
a  national  system  operated  jointly  by  ASCS  and 
SCS  and  in  which  many  county  staffs  participate 
through  the  use  of  Form  AD-862  which  provides 
considerable  information  on  conservation  treatment 
and  its  effects.  We  also  drew  on  other  national  data 
bases  of  ASCS  and  SCS. 

The  areas  we  studied  were  targeted  by  SCS  in  the 
spring  of  1981  in  Alabama,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  fall  of  1981  in  Washington; 
all  four  areas  were  targeted  by  ASCS  in  the  spring 
of  1982.  Our  research  focuses  on  changes  from  1980, 
the  last  full  year  that  could  not  have  been  influenc- 
ed by  targeting,  to  1983.  Thus,  we  obtained  insights 
on  what  happened  during  about  the  first  2-V2  years 
of  the  USDA  targeting  effort. 


At  various  points  in  the  report,  we  follow  a  se- 
quence in  reporting  our  findings.  First  we  set  forth 
what  was  done  in  carrying  out  the  program.  Then, 
we  report  farmers'  and/or  staff  views  on  what  was 
done.  These  perceptions  or  feelings  are  relevant 
since  they  can  influence  future  program  acceptance, 
support,  and  success.  Third,  where  we  have  basis  to 
do  so,  we  state  our  conclusions  or  findings  based  on 
all  of  the  evidence  at  hand. 

We  found  many  things  the  conservation  agencies 
had  done  well.  We  think  we  also  discovered  some 
things  that  could  be  done  even  better.  In  a  number 
of  cases  we  suggest  improvement  in  the  delivery 
system.  In  doing  so,  we  sometimes  draw  on  our  own 
judgment  on  the  matter. 

Why  Targeting? 


Inferences  from  this  research  flow  from  these  basic 
conditions:  the  states  are  typical  of  the  four  water 
erosion  regions  targeted  by  the  USDA,  the  study 
counties  are  typical  of  the  targeted  areas  within 
those  states,  and  farmers  surveyed  are  a  represen- 
tative sample  of  farmers  within  their  counties.  We 
drew  the  samples  randomly.  Our  tests  indicated  the 
sample  sizes  were  large  enough  that  we  could  say 
with  95-percent  confidence  the  samples  would  repre- 
sent the  total  sample  population  in  each  of  the 
eight  counties.  Our  refusal  rate  was  less  than  2 
percent. 

The  phone  survey  questionnaires  were  carefully  de- 
vised, pretested,  and  used  by  an  experienced  inter- 
viewer. The  data  from  them  are  useful  to  supplement 
other  data,  but  the  data  from  our  personal  interviews 
with  farmers  and  agency  professionals  are  more 
reliable. 

How  much  of  the  1980-83  change  in  the  targeted 
areas  that  can  be  attributed  to  targeting  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  base  or  ongoing  conservation  pro- 
gram, extension,  other  change  agents,  and  other 
economic  and  social  factors  would  also  affect 
farmers'  decisions  and  actions.  Control  areas  were 
considered,  but  rejected  because  there  were  few  non- 
targeted  counties  matching  the  characteristics  of 
the  study  counties.  So,  we  selected  counties  that  ap- 
peared to  be  free  from  outside  disturbances  (such  as 
other  special  programs)  and  relied  on  our  analysis 
to  sort  out  the  targeting  effects. 


Congress,  USDA  conservation  agencies,  and  the 
public  have  expressed  concern  about  the  continued 
severity  of  erosion.  Sheet,  rill,  and  wind  erosion  on 
U.S.  cropland  averages  6.8  tons  per  acre  per  year.  A 
third  of  the  land  has  erosion  exceeding  T  values 
that  average  about  5  tons  per  acre  per  year.1  In 
some  areas,  average  erosion  rates  on  cropland  are 
about  40  tons.  A  sizable  acreage  erodes  at  rates  of 
50  to  100  tons  per  year  (14).2 

There  are  two  major  concerns  about  soil  loss  due  to 
erosion:  its  effect  on  the  productivity  capacity  of  the 
land  and  the  offsite  environmental  damages  it 
causes. 

Why  does  the  erosion  problem  persist  in  spite  of  the 
availability  of  technology  to  control  it  and  USDA's 
investment  of  about  $18  billion  in  conservation  pro- 
grams since  the  1930s?  The  main  reason  cited  in 
various  studies  since  the  mid-1970s  is  that,  whereas 
the  most  serious  erosion  problems  are  concentrated 
on  a  small  proportion  of  the  Nation's  cropland, 
USDA  conservation  programs  are  spread  rather 
widely  and  uniformly  throughout  the  country.  The 
SCS  task  force  report  in  1975  (16),  the  Government 


XT  values  refer  to  soil  loss  tolerance  levels  and  are  defined  as 
the  maximum  soil  loss  that  can  be  sustained  without  reducing 
the  long-term  productivity  of  the  soils.  Throughout  this  report 
the  symbol  T  is  always  used  to  refer  to  T  values  and  is  never 
used  to  denote  tons  of  soil. 

italicized  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  literature  cited  at 
the  end  of  this  report. 
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Accounting  Office  (GAO)  evaluation  of  USDA's  soil 
conservation  activities  in  1977  (12),  and  ASCS's 
evaluation  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram (ACP)  published  in  1980  (15)  all  emphasized 
the  gap  between  concentration  of  erosion  problems 
and  the  dispersion  of  USDA  conservation  programs. 
Then,  Congress  expressed  its  concern  about  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Nation's  resources  and  the  state  of 
USDA's  conservation  programs  by  passing  RCA. 
RCA  called  for  continuous  and  comprehensive  ap- 
praisal of  the  Nation's  soil  and  water  resources,  the 
development  of  a  national  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program  to  guide  the  Department's  conserva- 
tion activities,  and  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
program's  effectiveness. 

The  1980  appraisal  under  the  RCA  process  showed 
that  54  percent  of  all  sheet  and  rill  erosion  and  89 
percent  of  the  excessive  erosion  occurs  in  10  percent 
of  the  Nation's  cropland  where  erosion  exceeds  10 
tons  per  acre  (14).  At  the  same  time,  the  ACP 
evaluation  and  the  RCA  appraisal  dramatized  the 
fact  that  USDA's  technical  and  financial  assistance 
was  not  focused  on  the  most  erosive  lands,  and  that 
indeed  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  devoted  to  land 
that  has  only  minor  erosion  problems.  The  ACP 
study  indicated  that  cost-sharing  could  save  three 
times  the  amount  of  soil  it  was  then  saving  if  funds 
were  targeted  to  land  with  severe  erosion  problems. 

Increasingly  tight  federal  budget  conditions  also 
added  to  the  demand  for  targeting.  Targeting  was 
viewed  as  a  way  to  maintain  future  agricultural 
productivity  without  significantly  increasing  fund- 
ing for  conservation  programs. 

Targeting  of  the  USDA's  technical  and  financial 
assistance  became  a  centerpiece  of  the  National 
Conservation  Program  (NCP)  that  the  President 
transmitted  to  Congress  on  December  21,  1982  (13). 3 

Some  controversy  surrounded  the  initation  of 
targeting.  There  were  pressures  against  change 
from  a  bureaucracy  that  was  fairly  comfortable 
with  its  programs,  Members  of  Congress  who  were 


3Congress  had  also  emphasized  the  need  to  target  conservation 
expenditures  to  the  Nation's  more  erosive  lands  in  the  Special 
Areas  Conservation  Program  that  was  a  part  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  Although  authorized,  this  program  has 
never  been  funded. 


concerned  that  their  constituencies  might  receive 
"a  smaller  share,"  and  a  clientele  who  viewed  the 
existing  allocations  as  a  right  and  who  were  mostly 
interested  in  targeting  if  funding  for  conservation 
programs  were  increased.  But,  targeting  was  launched 
with  much  support  from  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  federal  government  and  was 
supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  public  who 
responded  to  the  proposal  during  the  RCA  planning. 

How  Targeting  was  Initiated  at 
The  National  Level 

This  brief  section  outlines  the  concept  and  objec- 
tives of  targeting  and  how  the  USDA  program  was 
launched  at  the  national  level. 

The  Concept 

Targeting  means  to  concentrate  resources  on  high 
priority  problems.  Even  though  they  may  not  use 
the  term,  managers  apply  the  concept  whenever 
they  use  benefit-cost  analysis  (B/C),  management  by 
objective  (MBO),  zero-based  budgeting  (ZBB),  or 
other  processes  for  establishing  priorities  and 
reallocating  resources  to  focus  attention  on  selected 
activities,  programs,  projects,  groups,  or  areas.  Tar- 
geting as  a  concept  is  easy  for  public  decision- 
makers to  agree  to  in  principle.  But,  problems  fre- 
quently arise  in  deciding  on  the  criteria  for  select- 
ing the  targets,  on  who  is  to  select  them,  the  pro- 
cesses to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  targeting,  and 
especially  on  where  the  funds  are  to  come  from. 

In  initiating  the  new  national  effort,  the  USDA 
defined  targeting  as  a  strategy  for  allocating  addi- 
tional resources  to  specific  geographic  areas  based 
on  identified  critical  resource  problems,  conditions, 
and  needs. 

Targeting  Objectives  and  Plans 

Key  elements  of  the  USDA  targeting  effort  as  out- 
lined in  the  NCP  were: 

•    Critical  resource  problem  areas  were  defined  as 
those  where  the  problem,  if  untreated,  would 
impair  long-term  productive  capacity  and  was 
extensive  enough  to  have  an  effect  on  national 
agricultural  production. 
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•  Areas  will  be  targeted  until  the  targeted  re- 
source problem  has  been  substantially  corrected. 

•  Targeted  funds  will  not  become  a  part  of  the 
base  level  of  assistance. 

•  Extent  and  duration  of  the  targeting  effort  will 
depend  on  the  availability  of  funds  and  pro- 
gress in  treating  the  problems. 

The  objectives  of  targeting  for  cropland  erosion  con- 
trol were  to: 

•  Accelerate  the  application  of  conservation  prac- 
tices in  critical  erosion  areas. 

•  Reduce  soil  loss. 

•  Maintain  long-term  productivity  of  agriculture. 

•  Reduce  offsite  damages. 

•  Increase  cost-effectiveness  in  solving  conserva- 
tion problems. 

Plans  for  the  targeting  program  as  outlined  in  the 
NCP  called  for  SCS  to  target  5  percent  of  its  conser- 
vation technical  assistance  (CTA)  funds  and  for 
ASCS  to  target  5  percent  of  its  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation Program  (ACP)  cost-sharing  funds  starting  in 
1983.  Under  the  plan,  each  agency  would  increase 
its  commitment  to  targeting  by  5  percentage  points 
each  year  until  25  percent  of  the  funds  were  tar- 
geted in  the  fifth  year  of  the  program,  1987. 


Launching  the  Program 

In  fact,  SCS  launched  the  targeting  program  in  the 
spring  of  1981,  using  $4  million  of  new  discre- 
tionary funds.  It  targeted  for  cropland  erosion  con- 
trol in  10  states  and  for  water  conservation  in  eight 
states.  ASCS  joined  the  national  effort  in  1982  by 
reallocating  $9  million  of  its  ACP  funds  to  the  same 
areas  targeted  by  SCS  in  1981-82.  In  1983,  target- 
ing formally  began  under  the  RCA  5-year  plan;  SCS 
targeted  5  percent  of  its  CTA  budget  and  ASCS  tar- 
geted 10  percent  of  its  ACP  funds.  In  1984,  SCS  tar- 
geted 10  percent  of  its  CTA  budget.  ASCS  had  plan- 
ned to  target  15  percent  of  its  ACP  funds,  but  was 


constrained  at  the  10-percent  level  by  congressional 
action. 

Appendix  table  1  gives  the  number  of  states,  coun- 
ties, and  acres  SCS  targeted  from  1981  through 
1984.  Figures  2  through  4  show  the  location  of 
areas  targeted  by  purpose  for  1981-82,  1983,  and 
1984. 

ASCS  targeted  many  of  the  areas  targeted  by  SCS; 
it  did  not  target  all  of  them,  primarily  because  the 
agency  did  not  believe  it  had  sufficient  funds.  Ap- 
pendix table  2  summarizes  funds  targeted  by  both 
SCS  and  ASCS  for  1981  through  1984. 

Both  agencies  had  firm  plans  to  expand  targeting  to 
the  25-percent  level  envisioned  in  the  NCP  for 
1987.  They  also  hoped  to  continue  targeting  beyond 
1987  by  rolling  over  funds  from  previously  targeted 
to  new  targeted  areas.  For  1985,  Congress  put  a  cap 
on  targeting  at  the  10-percent  level  for  both  agen- 
cies ($27.5  million  for  SCS  and  $19  million  for 
ASCS). 

For  the  5-year  period  1981-85,  SCS  and  ASCS  tar- 
geted $144  million  for  all  purposes,  with  about  84 
percent  of  the  targeted  CTA  funds  and  a  little  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  targeted  cost-share  funds 
allocated  to  cropland  erosion  control. 


National  Guidelines 

SCS  offered  general  guidance  on  the  targeting  pro- 
gram to  the  states.  This  included  encouraging  tar- 
geting within  counties,  encouraging  the  use  of  con- 
servation management  systems  rather  than  in- 
dividual practices,  encouraging  conservation  tillage, 
and  encouraging  close  working  relationships  with 
ASCS  in  the  field.  ASCS  issued  rather  specific 
guidelines  on  the  targeting  program  to  state  offices. 
This  guidance  included  specification  of  14  erosion 
control  practices  eligible  for  cost-sharing  with  tar- 
geted funds  (primarily  enduring  practices),  en- 
couraging the  inclusion  of  some  targeted  counties  in 
the  variable  cost-share  level  (VC/SL)  pilot  program, 
and  encouraging  the  state  offices  to  consult  with 
the  SCS  state  conservationist  to  determine  the 
amount  of  cost-sharing  funds  needed  in  each  tar- 
geted county. 


Figure  2 


Targeted  Areas  Approved,  1981/82 
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Targeted  Areas,  Cumulative  Approvals,  1981/82  -  1983 
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Targeted  Areas,  Cumulative  Approvals,  1981/82  -  1984 
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II.  How  Targeting  Operated  at  State  and 

County  Levels 


This  section  summarizes  distinctive  features  of  tar- 
geted programs  in  study  states,  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences in  targeting  programs  among  areas,  and 
how  targeted  conservation  programs  differed  from 
nontargeted  programs.  It  also  presents  findings 
regarding  targeted  delivery  systems. 

Distinctive  Features  of  The 
Conservation  Delivery  System  in 
Targeted  Areas 

We  outline  below  distinctive  features  of  programs 
in  targeted  areas  of  four  study  areas,  recognizing 
that  some  of  these  features  may  have  been  present 
whether  the  areas  had  been  targeted  or  not. 


Alabama 

•  All  targeted  cost-share  funds  were  to  be  ear- 
marked for  mini-LTAs  in  which  county  person- 
nel from  both  ASCS  and  SCS  worked  with 
farmers  to  develop  plans  for  the  complete  sys- 
tem of  practices  needed  to  control  erosion  on 
the  land  covered  by  the  agreement  (often  a 
part  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm). 

•  Two-way  radio  systems  were  installed  through- 
out the  targeted  area  so  SCS  field  staffs  could 
contact  their  offices  or  get  immediate  help  from 
an  SCS  agronomist  or  engineer  while  in  the 
field. 
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Missouri 

•  Targeting  program  was  placed  in  an  area  with 
a  long  history  of  concern  for  erosion  and 
cooperation  in  conservation  programs. 

•  An  extension  community  development  specialist 
assisted  in  finding  community  leaders  who 
identified  conservation  problems  and  what 
might  be  done  about  them.  This  information 
was  used  in  planning  the  targeting  program. 

•  There  was  a  planned  convergence  of  resources 
from  SCS,  ASCS,  the  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation, and  state  cost-sharing. 

•  An  accelerated  information/education  program 
involved  the  mass  media  and  personal  contacts 
with  farmers. 

Tennessee 

•  Targeting  program  was  built  on  multiagency 
effort  that  had  started  to  concentrate  conserva- 
tion resources  in  the  targeted  areas  several 
years  before  the  national  targeting  program 
began. 

•  There  was  heavy  emphasis  on  conservation 
farm  planning. 

•  SCS  conducted  conservation  training  camps  in 
which  experienced  SCS  personnel  from  central 
Tennessee  spent  1  day,  2  days,  or  2  weeks  at  a 
time  in  the  targeted  area  to  accelerate  conser- 
vation planning. 

•  Resource  conservation  management  demonstra- 
tion farms  and  small  and  large  conservation 
demonstration  areas  were  a  multiagency  effort. 

•  Field  days  and  other  areawide  events  were 
emphasized. 

Washington 

•  Targeted  funds  were  allocated  to  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  (SCDs)  to  give  them  a  larger  role 
in  targeting  and  let  them  exert  more  program 
leadership. 


•  In  Columbia  county  (one  of  the  study  counties), 
the  targeting  program  was  concentrated  in 
Weller  Canyon  as  a  test  of  conservation  ideas, 
with  results  later  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
county. 

•  SCS  and  ASCS  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  con- 
servation tillage.  SCS  made  no-till  drills  avail- 
able to  farmers. 

•  Selected  farmers  hosted  conservation  mini- 
sessions  with  small  groups  of  farmers. 

Similarities  and  Differences 
Among  Targeted  Delivery  Systems 

We  present  here  information  on  SCS/ ASCS  targeted 
conservation  delivery  systems,  focusing  on  the  eight 
study  counties  in  four  states.  We  emphasize  eight 
characteristics  that  seemed  likely  to  affect  the  out- 
come of  targeting:  (1)  concept  or  objectives  of  target- 
ing, (2)  amount  of  acceleration  in  resources  under 
targeting,  (3)  emphasis  on  information  program,  (4) 
whether  there  was  targeting  to  a  geographic  area 
within  the  targeted  counties,  (5)  extent  of  targeting 
on  farms  with  more  serious  erosion  problems,  (6)  ex- 
tent of  effort  to  reach  new  cooperators,  (7)  emphasis 
on  conservation  farm  planning,  and  (8)  erosion  control 
practices  emphasized  by  the  two  agencies.  A  summary 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  targeting  programs  in 
the  eight  study  counties  is  given  in  table  1. 

Concept/Objectives 

SCS  staffs  in  the  study  counties  in  Alabama  and 
Missouri  and  in  Columbia  county,  Washington,  con- 
ceived of  targeting  as  a  way  to  accelerate  their 
ongoing  technical  assistance  programs.  In  the  two 
counties  in  Tennessee  and  in  Walla  Walla  county, 
Washington,  SCS  professionals  saw  targeting  as  a 
way  to  enhance  programs  already  accelerated  prior 
to  targeting. 

Acceleration  in  Resources 

The  increase  in  resources  available  to  the  SCS  and 
ASCS  county  staffs  was  especially  crucial  because 
such  increases  are  central  to  the  concept  of  target- 
ing. For  SCS's  CTA  program,  the  key  input  is  pro- 
fessional staff  time  which  uses  over  80  percent  of 
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the  county  budgets.  The  key  input  in  ASCS's  ACP 
program  is  cost-share  dollars. 

The  best  measure  of  the  increases  was  change  in 
the  total  of  base  and  targeted  funds  combined 
following  the  initiation  of  the  targeting  program 
(since  both  ASCS  and  SCS  targeted  and  base  funds 
were  used  interchangeably  at  the  county  level). 
Data  on  change  in  resources  were  obtained  from 
the  state  SCS  and  ASCS  offices  and  are  presented 
in  appendix  table  3.  Percentage  increases  in  budget, 
representing  acceleration,  from  1980  to  the  1981-83 
average  by  county  were  as  follows: 


Alaba 

ma                      Missouri 

Agency 

Barbour 

Henry     Daviess         Harrison 
Percent  of  increase 

SCS 

42 

31              14                 58 

ASCS 

125 

75              66                 36 

Total 

88 

54              47                 44 

Tenne: 

;see           Washington 

Walla 

Dyer    Haywood  Columbia        Walla 

Average 

Percent  of  increase 

SCS 

18 

37                 87                97 

48 

ASCS 

15 

95                  13                 47 

56 

Total 


16 


67 


45 


65 


53 


There  was  a  wide  range  in  the  increases  in  SCS  and 
cost-sharing  budgets  from  1980  to  the  average  for 
1981-83.  The  differences  relate  primarily  to  the 
state  offices'  judgment  of  need  and  opportunity,  as 
well  as  special  circumstances  in  the  counties.  The 
larger  increases  in  SCS  budgets  in  the  two  Washington 
counties  reflect  monies  the  state  office  allocated  to 
the  SCDs  under  cooperative  agreements. 

Under  targeting,  the  counties  had  increases  in  SCS 
staffs  mostly  of  one,  but  ranging  from  zero  in 
Daviess  county  to  three  in  Harrison  county.  A  tech- 
nician position  was  upgraded  to  soil  conservationist, 
and  some  additional  part-time  help  was  obtained  in 
Daviess  county. 

In  some  of  the  targeted  areas,  additional  funds  for 
conservation  work  were  available  during  1981-83 


from  other  federal  agencies  and  from  state  and  local 
agencies,  primarily  state  sources.  In  Missouri,  for 
example,  additional  resources  consisted  of  state 
cost-sharing,  an  extension  community  resource 
development  specialist,  and  a  forestry  wildlife 
specialist  assigned  to  the  area  by  the  state  depart- 
ment of  conservation. 

Information  Programs 

After  targeted  ACP  funds  were  available,  the  coun- 
ty ASCS  offices  continued  to  announce  signups  and 
sent  out  notices  and  published  newspaper  articles 
indicating  that  additional  cost-sharing  funds  were 
available  in  the  county  because  of  targeting.  This 
was  done  uniformly  across  the  eight  counties  with 
the  amount  of  publicity  varying  primarily  with  the 
increase  in  funds  under  targeting.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  wide  variation  among  states  and 
counties  in  the  emphasis  SCS  placed  on  information 
programs.  For  example,  extensive  information/ 
education  campaigns  were  conducted  in  Missouri 
and  in  Walla  Walla  county,  while  Alabama  had  a 
minimal  information  program. 

Targeting  Within  Counties 

SCS  and  ASCS  national  offices  encouraged  exten- 
sion of  the  targeting  concept  to  programs  within 
counties;  that  is,  targeting  on  a  geographic  area 
within  the  county.  In  three  of  the  eight  counties, 
SCS  targeted  on  an  area  of  the  county  selected  as 
having  the  most  critical  erosion  problems.  (The 
state  SCS  staffs  in  Indiana  reported  that  all  of  the 
counties  in  their  southwest  area  targeted  within 
counties;  about  one-half  of  the  counties  in  Washing- 
ton did  so;  and  two  of  the  five  counties  in  Oregon 
did  so  immediately  and  others  later.)  In  some  cases, 
this  concept  was  not  relevant  because  erosion  prob- 
lems were  scattered  widely  throughout  the  counties. 

ASCS  did  not  target  a  geographic  area  in  any  of  the 
eight  study  counties;  however,  Barbour  county  work 
on  mini-LTAs  was  concentrated  in  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  county.  ASCS  staffs  and  county 
committees  believed  there  were  erosion  problems  in 
all  parts  of  their  counties  and  that  they  should  not 
give  preference  to  any  part  of  the  county  in  approv- 
ing applications  for  cost-sharing  funds.  Applications 
for  cost-sharing  funds  were  influenced  to  some  ex- 
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tent  by  increased  SCS  activity  in  targeted  areas  of 
the  counties.  Two  CEDs  reported  that  while  their 
county  ASCS  committees  did  not  target  within  the 
counties,  they  welcomed  such  action  by  SCS  because 
it  resulted  in  more  publicity  and  attention  to  ero- 
sion problems. 

Targeting  Farms  with  More  Serious 
Erosion  Problems 

In  line  with  state  SCS  policies  in  Missouri,  the  DCs 
in  Daviess  and  Harrison  counties  carried  the  con- 
cept of  targeting  one  step  further  by  concentrating 
on  farmers  with  more  serious  erosion  problems.  The 
SCS  staff  in  Walla  Walla  also  concentrated  on 
farms  with  more  serious  erosion  problems  within 
the  targeted  area  of  the  county.  The  Barbour  DC 
concentrated  on  farmers  who  signed  up  for  the 
LTAs,  and  they  tended  to  be  those  with  the  most 
critical  erosion  problems.  The  DCs  in  the  two  study 
counties  in  Tennessee,  in  line  with  state  SCS 
policies,  concentrated  on  farmers  who  were  "ready, 
willing  and  able,"  but  within  that  context,  gave 
priority  to  those  with  the  most  serious  erosion 
problems. 

Most  CEDs  indicated  their  county  committees  con- 
sidered severity  of  the  erosion  problem  an  impor- 
tant criterion  in  approving  applications  for  cost- 
sharing.  However,  there  was  wide  variation  among 
the  committees  in  the  extent  to  which  they  con- 
sidered severity  of  erosion,  with  lack  of  definitive 
information  on  erosiveness  the  biggest  stumbling 
block.  One  CED  told  us  that  if  his  county  commit- 
tee knew  what  land  was  most  erosive,  they  would 
give  preference  to  it,  but  that  usually  they  didn't 
know. 

Reaching  New  Participants 

The  information/education  programs  emphasized  by 
SCS  in  several  targeted  areas  were  instrumental  in 
reaching  some  farmers  who  had  not  previously  par- 
ticipated in  conservation  programs.  In  addition, 
some  county  SCS  staffs  made  special  efforts  to 
reach  previous  nonparticipants  through  personal 
contacts  (in  SCS  parlance,  to  "knock  on  doors"). 

The  Missouri  state  SCS  office  put  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  knocking  on  doors  to  reach  farmers 


who  were  previously  not  cooperators,  and  included 
"salesmanship"  in  their  training  program  for  per- 
sonnel hired  to  work  in  the  targeting  program.  The 
county  staffs  in  Daviess  and  Harrison  told  us  they 
had  spent  considerable  time  contacting  potential 
new  cooperators.  The  state  SCS  staff  in  Washington 
also  encouraged  county  staffs  to  contact  nonpar- 
ticipants. The  Walla  Walla  staff  tried  to  contact 
every  dryland  farmer  in  the  targeted  area  at  least 
once  each  year,  and  also  made  special  efforts  to  con- 
tact landlords  and  absentee  owners.  While  the  state 
SCS  plan  for  the  targeted  area  in  Alabama  called 
on  county  staffs  to  make  special  efforts  to  reach 
new  participants,  the  DCs  in  both  study  counties 
told  us  their  workloads  during  1981-83  had  not  per- 
mitted them  to  reach  new  cooperators.  SCS  policies 
in  Tennessee  called  for  county  staffs  to  concentrate 
on  farmers  who  asked  for  help,  as  the  state  staff 
believed  this  would  concentrate  efforts  on  farmers 
who  were  more  likely  to  change  their  conservation 
practices.  The  DCs  in  both  Dyer  and  Haywood  coun- 
ties reported  that  their  workloads  had  permitted  lit- 
tle time  to  knock  on  doors. 


Emphasis  on  Conservation  Planning 

Under  targeting,  the  DCs  in  all  eight  study  coun- 
ties, except  Walla  Walla,  continued  to  place  heavy 
emphasis  on  developing  conservation  farm  plans. 
Some  DCs  emphasized  the  development  of  complete 
farm  conservation  plans,  while  others  concentrated 
on  partial  plans,  such  as  planning  a  field  or  a  part 
of  the  farm.  Likewise,  some  county  SCS  staffs 
stressed  "planning  to  T"  (that  is,  developing  plans 
that  would  reduce  erosion  to  tolerance  levels  or  T 
values).  Others  simply  encouraged  farmers  to  adopt 
practices  that  would  reduce  erosion  without  getting 
to  T,  especially  in  areas  like  the  Palouse  in  Wash- 
ington where  rather  drastic  and  expensive  control 
measures  are  sometimes  required  to  reduce  erosion 
toT. 

Outside  the  study  states,  SCS  in  Iowa  indicated  in- 
creased emphasis  on  complete  plans  after  targeting 
began,  while  SCS  in  Indiana  and  North  Carolina 
put  less  emphasis  on  them. 

The  phone  surveys  indicated  that,  of  the  48  DCs  in 
targeted  counties  in  13  states,  52  percent  said  they 
put  more  emphasis  on  conservation  plans  since  tar- 
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geting  started,  38  percent  said  the  same,  and  10 
percent  said  less. 

In  1974,  ASCS  introduced  LTAs  under  which 
farmers  can  enter  into  contracts  with  ASCS  and 
agree  to  install  and  maintain  recommended  conser- 
vation practices  over  3-  to  10-year  periods  in  accor- 
dance with  conservation  plans  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  SCS.  The  agreements  constitute  a  contrac- 
tual agreement  under  which  farmers  are  committed 
to  carry  out  the  plans  and  ASCS  is  committed  to 
provide  cost-share  assistance  annually  during  the 
agreement  period. 

As  a  joint  decision  between  ASCS  and  SCS, 
Alabama  earmarked  all  of  its  targeted  cost-share 
funds  for  mini-LTAs.  Barbour  put  much  emphasis 
on  LTA  planning  as  a  joint  ASCS-SCS  program, 
and  Henry  made  some  use  of  LTAs.  No  other  study 
county  emphasized  LTAs.  Other  states,  such  as  In- 
diana, had  previously  emphasized  LTAs  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  under  the  targeting  program.  Sev- 
eral others,  such  as  Oregon,  pushed  LTAs  strongly 
as  a  part  of  the  targeting  program.  In  the  phone 
surveys,  63  percent  of  the  CEDs  in  targeted  areas 
said  their  emphasis  on  LTAs  remained  the  same 
under  targeting,  32  percent  indicated  the  emphasis 
increased,  and  5  percent  said  it  decreased. 


Practices  Emphasized 

County  SCS  staffs  in  five  of  the  eight  study  coun- 
ties gave  top  priority  to  conservation  tillage  among 
the  practices  they  recommended  for  erosion  control: 
both  Washington  counties,  Harrison,  Dyer,  and  Bar- 
bour. Terraces  received  highest  priority  in  the  other 
three  counties.  Some  of  the  emphasis  constituted 
shifts  from  pretargeting,  but  not  necessarily  be- 
cause of  targeting.  Emphasis  on  conservation  tillage 
was  part  of  NCP  and  represented  national  SCS 
policy. 

In  most  of  the  study  counties,  ASCS  emphasized  the 
same  practices  that  SCS  stressed.  However,  most  of 
the  CEDs  told  us  their  county  committees  concen- 
trated their  cost-sharing  funds  on  a  narrower  range 
of  practices  than  SCS  recommended  (often  one  or 
two  practices).  Terraces  were  most  often  emphasized 
by  ASCS  in  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 


Staff  Views  on  What  was 
Different  Under  Targeting 

We  asked  county  and  state  SCS  and  ASCS  staffs  in 
13  states  how  being  targeted  was  different  from  not 
being  targeted  (we  did  this  during  personal  and 
phone  interviews  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1984). 


SCS 

Forty-six  percent  of  the  DCs  on  the  phone  survey 
said  their  technical  assistance  programs  had  not 
been  modified  because  of  targeting.  Our  personal  in- 
terviews indicated  that  many  of  the  SCS  staffs  saw 
relatively  little  difference  under  targeting.  A 
typical  comment  from  a  DC  was  this  one:  "At  first  I 
thought  targeting  was  going  to  be  a  lot  different 
than  our  previous  program,  but  after  we  got  into  it, 
I  discovered  that  it  was  just  an  acceleration  of  our 
ongoing  program."  On  the  other  hand,  one  or  more 
of  the  SCS  staff  we  interviewed  said  that  under  tar- 
geting their  programs  were  different  in  the  follow- 
ing respects. 

•  More  time  spent  with  farmers;  more  frequent 
visits  and  more  time  per  visit. 

•  More  intensive  information/education  programs. 

•  More  targeting  on  critical  geographic  areas 
within  the  counties. 

•  More  zeroing  in  on  farmers  with  more  serious 
erosion  problems. 

•  Special  efforts  to  reach  farmers  who  previously 
had  not  participated  in  conservation  programs. 

•  More  emphasis  on  partial  conservation  plans, 
more  thorough  job  on  portions  of  the  farms 
that  were  planned,  and  more  emphasis  on  com- 
plete conservation  systems  as  opposed  to  in- 
dividual practices. 

•  More  emphasis  on  areawide  as  opposed  to  coun- 
ty activities. 

•  Special  emphasis  on  conservation  tillage. 
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ASCS 

State  ASCS  staffs  indicated  that  the  emphasis  on 
LTAs  was  a  distinctly  different  approach  in  the 
south  Alabama  targeted  area,  with  some  counties 
pushing  this  approach  more  than  others.  CEDs  in 
several  states  told  us  they  had  increased  their  cost- 
share  rates  under  targeting.  Some  of  them  reported 
that,  since  they  knew  they  would  have  funds  avail- 
able, the  program  was  easier  to  administer  and 
they  could  make  referrals  to  SCS  sooner. 

Program  changes  reported  on  the  phone  survey  by 
43  CEDs  in  targeted  counties  in  13  states  were  as 
follows: 


Percent 
2 


12 
14 


Changed  procedures  used  in  reviewing 
and  approving  applications 

Changed  cost-share  rates 

Increased  or  limited  dollar  amount  of 
cost-sharing  or  practices 


Based  on  reports  from  the  conservation  professionals 
involved  and  our  study  of  targeting  over  a  2-year 
period,  we  arrived  at  the  following  findings  in 
regard  to  targeted  delivery  systems.  These  findings 
relate  only  to  program  changes,  not  changes  in  out- 
comes that  may  have  resulted  from  the  targeting 
effort. 

Most  SCS  staff  conceived  of  targeting  as  a  way  to  ac- 
celerate ongoing  technical  assistance  activities;  a  few 
saw  it  as  a  way  to  enhance  programs  that  had  al- 
ready been  accelerated  prior  to  targeting. 

SCS's  conception  of  the  targeting  program  at  the 
national,  state,  and  county  levels  was  to  accelerate 
the  ongoing  program:  to  do  what  the  staff  was  al- 
ready doing,  but  to  do  more  of  it,  do  it  faster  or,  in 
some  cases,  to  do  it  better.  On  the  phone  survey,  94 
percent  of  the  DCs  in  targeted  counties  perceived 
targeting  as  accelerating  ongoing  CTA  activities 
and  only  4  percent  saw  it  as  a  new  program. 

Of  the  five  objectives  of  targeting,  SCS  and  ASCS 
gave  strong  emphasis  to  accelerating  adoption  of  ero- 


sion control  practices  and  reducing  soil  loss,  moder- 
ate emphasis  to  maintaining  long-term  productivity 
and  increasing  cost-effectiveness,  and  relatively  little 
emphasis  to  reducing  offsite  damages. 

Maintaining  long-term  productivity  and  reducing 
offsite  damages  were  mainly  recognized  as  desirable 
indirect  outcomes  of  efforts  to  reduce  soil  loss. 

There  were  relatively  large  differences  among  tar- 
geted counties  in  SCS  technical  assistance  programs. 

We  found  rather  wide  differences  among  states  and 
counties  in  technical  assistance  programs.  The  dif- 
ferences were  manifested  in  things  such  as  program 
activities  stressed,  extent  to  which  the  staffs  ex- 
erted efforts  to  reach  new  cooperators,  emphasis  on 
complete  conservation  plans,  and  practices 
emphasized. 

An  important  factor  influencing  the  differences  was 
state  SCS  policies,  especially  the  extent  to  which 
tight  directives  on  programs  come  from  state  and 
area  offices,  and  the  extent  to  which  county  staffs 
consider  it  essential  to  follow  the  guidelines  closely. 
This  was  especially  true  of  county  emphasis  on 
developing  complete  conservation  plans  and  "plan- 
ning to  T."  For  example,  the  state  SCS  staff  in 
Tennessee  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
developing  complete  plans  and  planning  to  T;  this 
affected  the  program  in  the  west  Tennessee  tar- 
geted area,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  The 
state  SCS  staff  in  Missouri  placed  considerable  em- 
phasis on  complete  plans,  but  was  less  insistent  on 
it;  the  state  staff  observed  that  older  DCs  put  more 
emphasis  on  complete  plans  than  younger  ones  did. 

A  second  major  factor  influencing  differences  in  pro- 
grams among  areas  was  the  amount  of  additional 
resources  available  under  targeting,  and  particular- 
ly the  size  of  staff  in  relation  to  workload.  Other 
factors  that  influenced  program  differences  among 
counties  were  differences  in  clientele  served,  in  ero- 
sion problems  and  measures  that  were  relevant  to 
solve  them,  and  in  interests  of  the  DC  (the  latter 
especially  influenced  the  practices  stressed). 

There  were  only  moderate  differences  among  tar- 
geted counties  in  ASCS  cost-share  programs. 
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We  found  some  differences  among  county  cost-share 
programs.  The  differences  appeared  to  be  influenced 
by  differences  in  convictions  among  ASCS  county 
committees  regarding  practices  that  should  be 
stressed,  cost-share  rates,  and  dispersal  of  cost-share 
funds  among  farmers.  Amount  of  cost-share  funds 
available  and  policies  of  the  state  ASCS  committees 
and  state  ASCS  offices  also  resulted  in  differences. 

Targeted  SCS  technical  assistance  programs  were 
only  moderately  different  from  nontargeted  programs. 

SCS  staff  members  carefully  described  what  their 
technical  assistance  programs  were  like  during 
1981-83  and  told  us  how  their  programs  had  changed 
from  the  pretargeting  period.  The  effect  of  targeting 
on  programs  is  difficult  to  isolate  because  some  of 
the  change  would  likely  have  occurred  without  tar- 
geting. In  fact,  some  of  the  changes  also  occurred  in 
nontargeted  counties.  For  example,  decreasing  em- 
phasis on  complete  farm  conservation  plans  and  em- 
phasis on  conservation  tillage  were  increasingly  ac- 
cepted as  agencywide  policy  during  the  study  period. 
The  same  is  probably  true  to  some  extent  of  SCS's 
increased  emphasis  on  farms  with  more  serious  ero- 
sion problems. 

The  biggest  changes  under  targeting  are  those  that 
can  be  attributed  to  more  staff  and  funds  being 
available:  stepped  up  information  programs,  more 
time  spent  on  farms,  greater  efforts  to  reach  new 
participants,  more  field  days  and  other  activities, 
and  purchases  of  various  kinds  of  equipment.  DCs 


receiving  larger  increases  in  staff  and  funds  under 
targeting  reported  greater  program  change  than 
those  receiving  smaller  increases.  A  DC  who  had 
received  only  a  modest  increase  under  targeting 
told  us:  "With  limited,  even  though  somewhat  in- 
creased resources,  you  can't  do  anything  drastically 
different." 

A  second  factor  influencing  change  under  targeting 
was  the  quality  of  the  DC  and  staff,  especially  their 
motivation,  enthusiasm,  and  willingness  to  try  new 
things. 

The  detailed  planning  of  the  targeting  program  in 
some  cases  appears  to  have  led  to  decisions  to  tar- 
get on  geographic  areas  within  counties  or  to  zero 
in  more  sharply  on  farms  with  more  serious  erosion 
problems. 

Targeted  ASCS  cost-share  programs  were  little  dif- 
ferent from  nontargeted  programs. 

Targeting  generated  the  heavy  emphasis  on  LTAs 
in  some  counties  in  the  south  Alabama  targeted 
areas  and  in  a  few  other  areas.  With  increased  cost- 
share  funds  available  under  targeting,  some  county 
ASCS  committees  added  conservation  tillage  to 
their  list  of  eligible  practices  and  increased  the  cost- 
share  rates  on  some  practices.  But  overall,  there 
was  relatively  little  difference  in  cost-share  policies 
and  procedures  in  targeted  and  nontargeted  coun- 
ties. There  was  less  change  in  cost-share  than  in 
technical  assistance  programs  under  targeting. 


III.  Selecting  Targeted  Areas  and 
Allocating  Resources  to  Them 


This  section  covers  two  closely  related  facets  of  tar- 
geting: selecting  the  areas  and  allocating  targeted 
resources  to  them.  We  cover  how  the  selections  and 
allocations  were  carried  out,  staff  reactions  to  the 
criteria  and  processes,  our  findings,  and  some  sug- 
gestions for  improvements.  Further  insights  on 
selecting  areas  and  allocating  resources  will  come 
from  other  reports  of  this  research.  We  present  here 
tentative  findings  and  suggestions  based  on  our 
analysis  of  the  delivery  system. 


Selecting  Targeted  Areas 

The  first  areas  targeted  for  cropland  erosion  control 
in  1981-82  were  selected  in  the  national  SCS  office, 
using  severity  of  the  erosion  problem  in  terms  of 
gross  tons  of  soil  lost  per  acre  as  the  sole  criterion. 
Areas  had  to  have  erosion  rates  in  excess  of  5  tons 
to  be  considered  for  targeting  in  1981.  The  areas 
selected  coincided  fairly  well  with  the  critical  ero- 
sion regions  outlined  in  the  1980  RCA  appraisal 
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and  generally  had  average  erosion  rates  of  15  tons 
or  more.  Criticism  of  the  criteria  used  and  in- 
trospection within  the  agency  led  SCS  to  modify 
both  the  criteria  and  the  process  used  in  selecting 
areas  to  be  targeted. 


Criteria  Used 


local  effort  rather  than  to  initiate  the  effort.  They 
felt  that  if  local  citizens  and  groups  do  not  recognize 
the  problem,  there  is  little  chance  for  success.  As 
the  program  moved  along,  increased  priority  was 
given  to  areas  that  would  provide  financial  support 
from  nonfederal  funds,  perhaps  as  a  philosophical 
point,  but  also  to  make  the  federal  budgets  go 
further. 


Criteria  used  in  selecting  new  areas  for  1983  and 
subsequent  years  were:  severity  and  extent  of  the 
erosion  problem,  effect  on  agricultural  productivity 
and  offsite  damages,  expected  results,  and  local  in- 
terest and  willingness  to  support  the  effort.  Severity 
of  the  erosion  problem  remained  as  a  selection  crite- 
rion. But  modification  of  the  criteria  gave  greater 
weight  to  the  erosion  threat  to  productivity.  This 
led  to  increased  consideration  of  areas  with  fragile 
or  sensitive  soils,  those  with  shallower  soils  and 
lower  erosion  rates.  The  agencies  tried  to  give  more 
weight  to  productivity  concepts  in  selecting  target- 
ing areas.  But,  staff  told  us  they  were  hampered  by 
lack  of  data  on  relationships  between  erosion  and 
productivity.  They  used  the  best  data  they  could 
find;  but  as  a  last  resort,  fell  back  on  gross  soil  loss 
as  a  proxy. 

The  agencies  also  considered  impact  of  soil  loss  on 
sedimentation  and  water  quality  in  selecting  target 
areas.  They  faced  even  more  formidable  obstacles 
here  than  in  their  attempts  to  consider  productivity 
impacts.  They  sometimes  had  to  fall  back  on  soil 
loss  data.  SCS  argued  that  gross  tonnage  of  soil  lost 
was  relevant  because  of  the  impact  of  soil  loss  on 
offsite  damages;  that  is,  if  you  cut  down  soil  loss, 
you  cut  down  on  offsite  damages. 

Expected  results  were  used  as  a  criterion  starting 
in  1983.  This  criterion  was  defined  as  "degree  of 
success  expected  in  terms  of  accomplishments  and 
cost-effectiveness."  The  economic  base  for  making 
changes  in  practices  and  the  capability  of  an  area 
for  implementing  an  expanded  erosion  control  pro- 
gram were  considered  in  estimating  likelihood  of 
success. 

Local  interest  and  support  for  the  proposed  target- 
ing effort  were  also  considered.  Consideration  was 
given  to  the  attitudes  of  conservation  districts,  Ex- 
tension, and  others.  SCS  and  ASCS  personnel 
stressed  that  it  was  their  philosophy  to  accelerate  a 


USD  A  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  tons  of  soil  lost 
and  only  moderate  emphasis  on  productivity  and  en- 
vironmental factors  in  selecting  targeted  areas. 

Productivity  became  a  more  important  factor  when 
the  criteria  used  by  the  USDA  were  modified.  How- 
ever, productivity  still  did  not  receive  a  great  deal 
of  consideration,  partly  because  of  data  limitations. 
USDA  staff  indicated  they  took  offsite  damage  into 
account  to  some  extent,  but  that  they  did  it  in  an 
indirect  way.  They  acknowledged  that  they  gave 
less  attention  to  damage  than  to  productivity.  They 
gave  even  less  attention  to  the  thought  of  retiring 
some  of  the  most  erosive  land  from  crop  production 
and  did  relatively  little  to  bring  economic  analysis 
to  bear  on  the  selection  of  areas. 

We  offer  two  suggestions  for  improving  selection 
criteria,  one  related  to  technical  criteria  and  one  to 
economic  criteria. 

Within  technical  criteria,  give  more  weight  to 
productivity,  badly  eroded  soils,  and  offsite 
damage. 

Maintaining  long-term  agricultural  productivity  is 
a  major  goal  of  USDA  conservation  policy  and  pro- 
grams. Rates  of  soil  loss  alone  are  not  good  in- 
dicators of  the  productivity  impacts  of  erosion;  lands 
eroding  at  lower  rates  may  suffer  greater  produc- 
tivity losses.  Soils  for  which  productivity  is  most 
threatened  are  often  referred  to  as  fragile  or  sen- 
sitive soils.  They  generally  have  relatively  shallow 
topsoil  and/or  undesirable  subsoil  characteristics, 
especially  low  waterholding  capacity.  These  soils 
have  T  values  of  less  than  5  and  are  likely  to  suffer 
proportionately  higher  losses  of  productivity  if  ero- 
sion continues,  compared  with  deeper  soils.  One- 
third  of  the  Nation's  cropland  has  T  values  of  less 
than  5. 
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Implementing  productivity  criteria  is  so  difficult 
that  criticism  even  of  the  modified  criteria  was 
probably  inevitable  (11).  GAO  has  applauded 
USDA's  targeting  effort,  but  criticized  the  criteria 
used.  GAO  was  especially  critical  of  USDA  for  con- 
tinuing to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  reductions  in 
soil  displacement  (gross  tons  lost  per  acre)  and  too 
little  on  reductions  in  erosion's  harmful  effects,  par- 
ticularly onsite  productivity  losses.  GAO  also  cited 
the  offsite  damage  problem. 

USDA  faced  a  shortage  of  definitive  data  to  support 
selection  decisions  based  on  productivity  losses.  The 
data  most  needed  are  those  that  relate  erosion  to 
productivity  for  different  soil  types  and  cropping 
systems.  There  are  a  number  of  useful  studies  by 
ARS  and  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
The  data,  while  valuable  within  an  area,  cannot  be 
extrapolated  to  other  areas  because  of  differences  in 
soil,  weather,  cropping  practices,  and  other  major 
variables. 

We  hope  that  future  data  and  processes  will  permit 
application  of  productivity  criteria  that  are  predic- 
tive. This  is  needed  for  two  reasons.  Rather  than 
emphasizing  current  conditions,  selection  criteria 
should  direct  resources  toward  soils  with  the  high- 
est potential  productivity,  but  which  suffer  erosion 
rates  threatening  that  potential.  A  second  reason  is 
that  interactions  between  conservation  technology 
and  prospective  agricultural  production  technology 
in  influencing  productivity  need  to  be  considered 
(19,  20). 

Another  needed  technical  criterion  relates  to  soils 
that  have  eroded  beyond  their  economic  value  for 
crop  production.  Where  there  is  only  a  thin  layer  of 
topsoil  left  and/or  there  are  deep  gullies,  productivi- 
ty responses  may  be  too  small  to  justify  the  large 
investments  often  required  to  keep  the  land  in 
cultivation. 

Bills  and  Heimlich,  recently  developing  a  new  tax- 
onomy of  cropland  erosion,  concluded  that  about  a 
third  of  U.S.  cropland  is  so  highly  erosive  that  an- 
nual soil  loss  cannot  be  reduced  to  tolerance  except 
under  the  most  restrictive  land  management  prac- 
tices. They  maintained  that  most  often  a  change  to 
permanent  vegetative  cover  is  required  on  such 
soils  (2). 


The  conservation  agencies  should  be  able  to  do  a 
better  job  with  productivity  concepts  using  data 
from  research  now  underway.  ARS,  ERS,  and  SCS 
are  making  extensive  use  of  the  EPIC  model  in 
testing  erosion-related  losses  in  productivity  in  all 
major  land  resource  areas  (MLRAs)  in  the  country 
(EPIC  stands  for  erosion-productivity  impact  cal- 
culator). Field  experiments  have  been  designed  and 
the  collection  of  definitive  research  information  is 
underway  at  over  24  ARS  locations  across  the  Na- 
tion. Several  state  agricultural  experiment  stations 
are  also  involved.  Larson  and  associates  have  devel- 
oped a  soil  productivity  index  to  estimate  effects  of 
continuing  the  present  rate  of  erosion  for  extended 
periods  and  to  estimate  the  vulnerability  of  soil  pro- 
ductivity to  erosion  (7). 

Bills  and  Heimlich  (2),  the  American  Farmland 
Trust  (1),  and  Ogg  and  associates  (8)  concluded  that 
much  of  the  seriously  eroded  land  should  be  put 
under  permanent  vegetative  cover.  The  AFT  study 
suggested  that  if  the  most  seriously  eroding  lands 
were  removed  from  crop  production,  the  USDA  tar- 
geting effort  could  be  more  successful  by  focusing 
resources  on  the  land  remaining  in  crop  production. 
Some  farmers  might  have  difficulty,  however,  pro- 
ducing sufficient  income  with  significant  amounts 
of  their  land  in  hay  and  pasture.  And  some  may 
need  financial  assistance  to  establish  and  maintain 
vegetative  cover  on  these  lands  during  some  income 
periods. 

Still  another  technical  consideration  relates  to  off- 
site  damages  from  erosion.  Most  agree  that  protect- 
ing the  environment  from  erosion  should  be  a  sec- 
ond major  objective  of  USDA  conservation  policy, 
along  with  maintaining  long-term  productivity. 
Some  natural  resource  specialists  believe  that  off- 
site  environmental  effects  of  erosion  are  larger  than 
the  onfarm  productivity  effects.  SCS  did  modify  its 
selection  criteria  to  give  some  attention  to  the  im- 
pact of  soil  loss  on  sedimentation  and  water  quality. 

Implementing  offsite  criteria  is  difficult  because  of 
lack  of  data  on  sediment  delivery  ratios  and  dif- 
ficulties of  linking  depositions  with  points  of  origin. 
An  additional  complexity  is  dealing  with  tradeoffs 
between  offsite  effects  and  productivity  effects  in 
selecting  targets.  Areas  where  erosion  has  reduced 
productivity  most  severely  are  not  necessarily  those 
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of  greatest  off-farm  damage.  Conversely,  in  some 
deep  loess  soils,  erosion  has  exceeded  T  values  for 
years  with  little  productivity  loss,  while  the  down- 
stream sedimentation  may  have  been  significant  (16). 

Progress  is  being  made  on  research  to  measure  the 
origin,  extent,  and  costs  of  offsite  damages.  In  New 
York,  a  model  is  being  used  to  link  productivity  and 
offsite  phenomena.  SCS  is  involved  in  modeling 
both  productivity  and  offsite  phenomena  in  a  study 
of  the  Tucannon  River  area  in  Washington.  SCS  is 
also  giving  offsite  and  environmental  problems 
priority  in  the  1985  RCA  analysis. 

Give  somewhat  more  attention  to  economic 
criteria  in  selecting  targeted  areas. 

A  selection  process  using  technical  and  economic 
criteria  and  addressing  productivity  and  offsite  im- 
pacts of  erosion  would  place  heavy  demands  on 
data.  Analytical  procedures  are  probably  adequate, 
but  limited  data  probably  prohibit  involved  analyses. 
Meanwhile,  partial  analyses  can  help.  Walker,  for 
example,  recently  outlined  concepts  involved  in 
combining  physical  and  economic  criteria  and  pro- 
vided a  conservation  benefit  function  that  incor- 
porates erosion-induced  yield  declines  with  an  ap- 
plication to  minimum  tillage  (18). 

The  agencies  can  bring  economic  considerations  into 
use  in  other  partial  but  useful  ways.  Considering 
data  such  as  total  and  per  acre  value  of  agricultural 
production  involves  the  use  of  economic  concepts.  So 
do  analyses  identifying  areas  that  should  be  put 
under  permanent  cover,  rather  than  protected  for 
crop  production.  Cost-effectiveness  criteria  are 
useful.  Examples  are  those  of  ASCS  which  put 
major  emphasis  on  reducing  the  cost  of  saving  a  ton 
of  soil.  More  complete  application  of  economic 
criteria  would  focus  attention  on  making  most  effec- 
tive use  of  public  funds  in  maintaining  productivity 
and  environmental  quality.  Agencies  could  consider 
converting  all  erosion  impacts  to  discounted  dollars 
where  possible.  Using  lower  than  current  interest 
would  be  appropriate  in  considering  long-term  im- 
pacts of  erosion  control  investments. 

Processes  Used 

ASCS  became  involved  in  selecting  targeted  areas 
for  1983  and  beyond.  The  process  starts  with  pro- 


posals submitted  from  the  field.  The  submissions 
follow  criteria,  procedures,  and  deadlines  outlined 
by  the  SCS  and  ASCS  national  offices. 

Inspiration  for  submitting  proposals  comes  from 
various  sources:  sometimes  from  the  DC,  sometimes 
the  area  conservationist,  sometimes  the  SCD  board 
or  other  local  farmer  groups.  SCS  most  often  takes 
the  lead  in  developing  the  first  draft  proposals.  As 
the  program  progressed,  the  CEDs  and  other  ASCS 
personnel  were  increasingly  involved  in  putting  pro- 
posals together.  The  county  boards  and  committees 
and  other  local  groups  are  sometimes  involved  in 
preparing  and  in  helping  sell  the  proposals.  Drafts 
are  submitted  to  the  state  offices  for  reaction,  fur- 
ther input,  approval,  and  forwarding  to  the  national 
offices.  If  a  state  submits  more  than  one  proposal  in 
any  year,  the  state  staffs  are  required  to  indicate 
the  state  priorities  for  selection. 

At  the  national  level,  SCS  and  ASCS  staffs  jointly 
screen  the  proposals  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  areas  to  be 
targeted.  Submission  and  screening  of  proposals, 
and  funding  of  targeted  areas,  are  tied  to  the 
federal  budget  cycle. 

While  the  areas  targeted  for  ASCS  cost-sharing 
generally  coincide  with  those  targeted  for  CTA  by 
SCS,  there  are  some  differences.  In  particular,  there 
are  some  areas  targeted  for  cost-sharing  but  not  for 
CTA.  ASCS  did  not  target  some  counties  targeted 
by  SCS  partly  because  of  budget  limitations  and 
partly  because  the  practices  needed  for  erosion  con- 
trol in  some  counties  are  not  of  the  enduring  nature 
that  ASCS  considers  most  relevant  for  targeted 
cost-sharing.  ASCS  sometimes  targets  areas  1  year 
later  than  SCS  in  order  to  provide  time  for  SCS  to 
start  conservation  planning  and  other  activities  in 
the  new  targeted  areas. 


Decisions  on  Number  of  Areas 
Targeted 

About  3,000  U.S.  counties  have  some  agricultural 
production.  As  it  continued  its  analysis  of  resource 
data  and  its  planning  for  targeted  programs,  SCS 
made  various  projections  regarding  the  numbers  of 
counties  and  areas  with  resource  problems  severe 
enough  for  targeting.  The  numbers  changed  with 
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changes  in  criteria  used  in  selecting  targeted  areas, 
anticipated  budget  problems,  and  other  factors. 

At  one  stage  in  its  planning,  SCS  projected  the 
targeting  of  1,800  counties  by  1987.  Partly  because 
of  anticipated  budget  problems  and  partly  through 
fear  that  large  numbers  of  targeted  counties  would 
dilute  the  effort,  SCS  gradually  cut  back  on  the  pro- 
jected numbers  of  targeted  counties.  It  planned  to 
hold  the  number  of  counties  targeted  in  bounds  by 
identifying  counties  with  the  most  critical  erosion 
problems  to  add  to  the  program  each  year  and  by 
phasing  out  completed  and/or  inactive  areas. 

In  its  targeted  plan  dated  April  1983,  SCS  iden- 
tified 1,526  counties  that  could  qualify  for  targeting 
for  cropland  erosion  control  under  its  new  criteria. 
It  pointed  out  that  critical  resource  problems  ex- 
isted in  1,817  counties.  SCS  concluded,  however, 
that  CTA  funding  would  permit  targeting  of  a  max- 
imum of  1,500  counties  at  one  time.  By  the  time  it 
published  its  target  plan  in  February  1984,  SCS 
said  that  although  critical  resource  problems  exist 
in  parts  of  2,250  counties,  it  expected  that  CTA 
targeting  would  reach  no  more  than  1,200  counties 
at  one  time. 

The  number  of  counties  targeted  for  technical 
assistance  for  cropland  erosion  control  grew  from 
132  in  1981-82  to  336  in  1983  and  636  in  1984;  the 
number  targeted  for  all  purposes  grew  from  206  to 
492  to  808  in  the  same  period  (see  app.  table  1  and 
figs.  2-4).  Cropland  acres  within  the  areas  SCS 
targeted  for  cropland  erosion  control  increased  from 
15  percent  of  the  Nation's  cropland  eroding  at  over 
T  values  in  1981-82  to  38  percent  in  1984. 

USDA  probably  targeted  too  many  areas,  given  the 
resources  it  could  allocate  to  targeting. 

A  number  of  factors  led  to  increases  in  the  number 
of  targeted  states  and  counties:  resource  data  that 
indicated  additional  areas  would  benefit  from 
targeting,  change  in  selection  criteria  (especially 
adding  nontechnical  criteria  such  as  local  interest 
and  support),  and  pressures  from  state  and  county 
clientele  and  key  Members  of  Congress. 

By  1984,  39  states  had  areas  targeted  for  cropland 
erosion  control.  SCS  cut  back  on  its  plans  several 


times.  Still,  revised  plans  called  for  targeting  about 
50  percent  of  the  cropland  eroding  above  T  values, 
or  about  25  percent  of  all  cropland  acres  in  the 
country. 

A  number  of  national  observers,  as  well  as  state 
and  county  agency  personnel  we  interviewed,  ex- 
pressed concern  that  USDA  spread  targeting  so 
widely  the  effort  became  diluted.  Frequent  com- 
ments were  that  the  program  had  spread  too  far  too 
fast;  targeting  was  being  watered  down;  when  you 
get  so  many  areas  targeted,  you  defeat  the  purpose 
of  targeting;  and  at  that  point,  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  give  the  states  whatever  funds  you  can  and 
let  them  take  it  from  there. 

These  comments  point  to  two  undesirable  conse- 
quences of  targeting  a  large  number  of  areas.  One 
is  that  resources  may  be  spread  too  thinly  for  an  ef- 
fective accelerated  program.  The  second  conse- 
quence is  that  the  program  may  target  areas  that 
do  not  have  really  critical  erosion  problems.  The 
selection  criteria  and  processes  used  assured  that 
areas  would  not  be  targeted  unless  they  had  fairly 
serious  erosion  problems.  But,  areas  targeted  later 
apparently  had  less  critical  erosion  problems  than 
those  targeted  earlier.  Several  state  SCS  staff  told 
us  they  would  continue  to  fight  for  more  targeted 
areas,  but  that  present  targeted  areas  already 
addressed  the  serious  erosion  problems  in  their 
states  and  any  future  areas  would  have  less  severe 
problems.  Some  cited  areas  that  had  been  targeted 
that  really  did  not  have  severe  erosion  problems 
(always  in  other  states).  Some  expressed  concern 
that  second,  third,  and  fourth  priority  areas  would 
be  targeted  if  the  problem  continued  to  expand. 

A  number  of  interviewed  state  and  county  SCS  and 
ASCS  agency  personnel  said  targeting  could  be  im- 
proved the  most  by  keeping  politics  out  of  it. 
Apparently  seized  by  a  burst  of  realism,  one  state 
SCS  staff  person  added:  "But,  of  course,  you  can't." 
This  judgment  is  corroborated  by  the  relationship 
between  counties  targeted  and  the  home  districts  of 
key  Members  of  Congress.  SCS  administrators 
acknowledge  they  bent  to  some  pressures,  with  the 
pragmatic  goal  of  gaining  and  maintaining  support 
for  a  policy  to  which  they  were  deeply  committed. 
Protasel  has  pointed  out  that  SCS  faced  the  dilem- 
ma and  political  pressures  faced  by  all  agencies  at- 
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tempting  to  implement  programs  in  the  federal 
system:  the  pressures  to  spread  funds  widely 
throughout  the  decentralized  and  fragmented 
delivery  system  (9).  Some  apparently  anticipated 
that  such  pressures  would  develop.  In  the  public 
input  on  the  NCP,  one  participant  commented: 
"Although  targeting  federal  assistance  to  critical 
problem  areas  sounds  good  in  theory,  it  may  not 
work  well  in  practice.  The  concept  contains  the  in- 
herent danger  of  'pork  barrelling,'  with  assistance 
targeted  based  on  connections  of  local  politicians, 
rather  than  on  critical  need."  One  Washington, 
D.C.  observer  commented:  "Given  the  political  facts 
of  life,  it  was  inevitable  and  predictable  that  the 
USDA  would  target  too  many  counties." 

Whether  the  agencies  targeted  too  many  areas  re- 
quires additional  evidence  related  to  amount  of 
resources  available  in  targeted  areas.  Such  informa- 
tion is  presented  in  the  following  subsection. 

Funding  for  Targeting  and  Its 
Effect  on  Nontargeted  Areas 

This  section  reviews  the  process  by  which 
budgetary  support  was  obtained  and  allocated  to 
the  targeted  areas.  It  has  special  reference  to  the  ef- 
fect of  funding  on  nontargeted  areas. 

ASCS 

ASCS  did  not  receive  any  new  money  for  targeting. 
The  agency  allocated  $9  million  to  the  program  in 
1982  and  10  percent  of  its  ACP  budget  which  was 
$19  million  for  each  of  1983  and  1984  (see  overall 
funding  in  table  4).  The  agency  redirected  funds  to 
targeting  by  withholding  funds  from  its  allocations 
to  states,  some  of  which  came  from  its  base  ACP 
funds  for  cost-sharing  and  some  from  special  project 
funds.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee  en- 
courged  ASCS  to  request  funds  for  targeting  in  ad- 
dition to  the  base  program,  but  the  agency  did  not 
receive  necessary  executive  branch  approvals. 

ASCS  had  planned  to  target  15  percent  of  its  ACP 
budget  in  1984.  However,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  to  keep  targeted  ACP  funds  in 
1984  at  the  10-percent  level  reached  in  1983,  or  $19 
million.  The  executive  budget  request  for  1985  con- 
tained $80  million  for  ACP,  the  Water  Bank  Pro- 


gram, FIP  (Forestry  Incentive  Program),  and 
emergency  conservation  programs.  If  the  appropria- 
tion had  been  at  that  level,  ASCS  said  it  would 
have  had  no  alternative  but  to  discontinue 
targeting.  Congress  appropriated  $190  million  for 
the  ACP  program,  and  retained  the  cap  on  the 
amount  that  could  be  targeted  at  the  $19-million 
level.  ASCS  made  the  same  targeted  fund  allocation 
to  states  as  in  1984,  and  sent  out  a  notice  that  the 
states  could  make  minor  adjustments  in  the  pro- 
gram in  consultation  with  their  SCS  counterparts. 

scs 

SCS  started  the  targeting  program  in  1981  using 
$4  million  of  the  $10  million  of  new  discretionary 
funding  added  to  its  CTA  budget  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  For  FY  1982  and  beyond, 
the  agency  budget  documented  requests  for 
targeting  separate  from  its  ongoing  CTA  program. 
For  1982,  the  agency  received  $6.6  million  of  the 
$10  million  it  requested  for  targeting,  and  used  this 
amount  for  its  national  targeting  program.  The 
funds  used  for  targeting  were  clearly  monies  ap- 
propriated for  targeting,  or  "new  money."  For  1983, 
the  agency  used  $12.5  million  of  its  CTA  budget  for 
targeted  programs;  part  of  this  $12.5  million  was 
new  money  appropriated  for  targeting  and  the  rest 
were  redirected  funds  (table  2). 

SCS  plans  for  1984  called  for  10  percent  of  the  CTA 
budget,  or  $27.5  million,  to  be  allocated  to 
targeting,  an  increase  of  $15  million  from  the  1983 
level.  The  1984  budget  request  called  for  $10 
million  of  the  increase  for  targeting  to  come  from 
new  money;  $5  million  was  to  be  redirected  to 


Table  2— Conservation  technical  assistance  (CTA) 
funding,  1980-85 


Total  CTA 

CTA  funds  allocated  to  states 

Year 

appropriation 

Targeted 

Nontargeted 

Total 

Millions  of  dollars 

1980 

206.4 

l 

190.6 

190.6 

1981 

234.0 

4.0 

212,0 

216.0 

1982 

241.2 

6.6 

213.4 

220.0 

1983 

251.4 

12.5 

217.0 

229.5 

1984 

275.0 

27.5 

220.7 

247.7 

1985 

276.0 

27.0 

223.1 

250.1 

*No  targeting  funds  in  1980. 
Source:  Reports  from  SCS,  USDA. 
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targeting  from  base  programs.  As  a  result  of  action 
in  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  $5  million 
was  added  to  SCS's  CTA  appropriation. 

In  line  with  the  NCP,  SCS  planned  to  budget  15 
percent  of  its  CTA  budget,  or  about  $40  million,  for 
targeting  in  1985.  This  would  have  been  a 
$12.5-million  increase  from  the  1984  level.  SCS  re- 
quested this  amount  as  an  increase  in  its  budget. 
OMB  indicated  that  the  agency  should  redirect 
$12.5  million  from  its  base  CTA  programs  in  order 
to  provide  funds  for  the  planned  increase  in 
targeting.  Further,  as  part  of  the  governmentwide 
effort  to  reduce  spending,  the  1985  executive  budget 
request  called  for  a  decrease  of  2  percent,  or  about 
$5  million,  in  CTA  base  programs.  As  a  result  of  ac- 
tion in  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  SCS 
was  constrained  to  targeting  no  more  of  its  CTA 
budget  in  1985  than  it  had  in  1984,  namely  $27.5 
million.  The  Committee  added  $5.6  million  to  the 
CTA  budget  to  cover  the  federal  pay  raise.  Faced 
with  the  constraint  on  targeting,  SCS  decided  not  to 
target  any  new  areas  that  had  been  proposed  for 
1985,  and  to  allocate  the  targeted  funds  among  the 
states  in  the  same  amounts  as  in  1985.  States  were 
permitted  to  adjust  boundaries  of  existing  targeted 
areas  for  1985  in  agreement  with  ASCS,  SCDs,  and 
local  groups. 


Role  of  the  National  Formula 

SCS  began  allocating  CTA  funds  to  the  state  con- 
servationists' offices  in  the  early  1940s.  Allowances 
were  based  on  historical  factors  such  as  number  of 
organized  conservation  districts,  acres  of  nonfederal 
land,  and  number  of  farms.  The  previous  year's 
allowance  eventually  became  the  base  for  the  cur- 
rent year's  allowance.  This  system,  with  minor  ad- 
justments, continued  for  40  years.  Then,  SCS  pro- 
gram leaders  and  others  perceived  changes  were 
needed  because  the  system  for  allocating  funds  did 
not  reflect  differences  in  resource  problems  among 
the  states  or  changes  in  resource  conditions.  So, 
during  1981  and  1982,  SCS  developed  a  formula  for 
allocating  funds  to  the  states.  The  formula  was 
designed  to  give  greater  weight  to  resource  prob- 
lems and  needs.  However,  to  cushion  the  shock  of 
change  and  to  achieve  a  somewhat  smoother  transi- 
tion from  the  previous  process  to  the  new  formula, 


50  percent  of  the  weight  in  the  formula  was  given 
to  four  historical  factors  (number  of  conservation 
districts,  number  of  farms,  rural  population,  and 
nonfederal  land  area).  The  other  50  percent  of  the 
weight  was  given  to  eight  factors  representing 
resource  problems  (such  as  acres  of  land  in  various 
erosion  categories). 

The  formula  was  first  used  in  making  allocations 
for  1983.  Since  then,  the  SCS  national  office  has 
used  a  revised  version  of  the  formula  to  make 
annual  allocations  to  CTA  funds  to  the  state  offices, 
with  the  allocations  made  up  of  base  funds  accord- 
ing to  the  formula,  targeted  funds,  special  projects 
such  as  watershed  program,  and  an  allowance  for 
inflation  where  appropriate. 

Questions  were  soon  raised  as  to  whether  state 
allocations  under  targeting  and  the  formula  would 
tend  to  offset  each  other.  SCS  administrators  argued 
that  the  two  were  mostly  independent.  Targeting 
was  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  specific  resource 
problem,  so  the  increased  assistance  available 
through  targeting  was  not  supposed  to  become  a 
part  of  the  base.  They  pointed  out  that  in  some 
states  the  formula  and  targeting  might  offset  each 
other.  But,  in  other  cases,  they  would  reinforce  each 
other,  depending  on  the  circumstances.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  SCS  did  consider  the  effect  of  the  for- 
mula on  base  funds  in  allocating  targeted  funds  to 
states.  The  agency  considered  it  easier  to  add 
targeted  funds  in  a  state  that  was  steady  or  declin- 
ing in  base  funds,  and  allocated  less  targeted  funds 
to  states  whose  base  funds  were  increasing  under 
the  formula.  SCS  administrators  believed  that,  with 
the  combination  of  allocations  under  the  formula 
and  targeting,  each  state  would  get  its  fair  share  of 
the  CTA  resources  based  importantly  on  National 
Resource  Inventory  (NRI)  data. 

The  original  plan  was  to  use  the  formula  to  shift  5 
percent  of  the  CTA  resources  to  states  with  more 
critical  erosion  problems  over  a  5-year  period. 
However,  this  plan  was  stretched  out  so  the 
5-percent  change  in  allocations  would  be  phased  in 
incrementally  over  a  10-year  period.  The  revised 
formula  to  be  used  in  1984  and  subsequent  years 
called  for  a  shift  of  a  total  of  450  staff  years  among 
states  over  a  10-year  period,  or  45  per  year.  Opera- 
tion of  the  formula  would  redistribute  CTA  funds 
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incrementally  from  the  Southeast  and  Northeast  to 
the  Midwest  and  West.  States  in  the  South  were 
scheduled  for  larger  cuts  because  their  budgets 
were  historically  high.  The  high  budgets  were  based 
on  the  large  number  of  conservation  districts,  large 
number  of  farms,  and  the  influence  on  the  alloca- 
tion process  by  key  Members  of  Congress  from  that 
region.  How  states  reacted  to  the  formula  depended 
on  how  they  fared  under  it. 

Cook  points  out  that,  under  the  formula,  the  45 
staff  years  to  be  reallocated  annually  amounted 
to  only  about  one-half  percent  per  year,  and  the 
shifts  would  be  sparsely  sprinkled  over  20  states. 
He  applauds  SCS  management  for  trying  to  make  a 
change,  but  asks  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble 
when  it  results  in  such  trivial  change  (5).  Congress, 
however,  decided  the  change  was  not  trivial.  In  the 
1985  appropriations  bill,  it  stopped  any  further 
redirection  under  the  formula  by  freezing  the 
distribution  of  base  CTA  funds  among  states  at  the 
1984  level. 


Agriculture  told  us  that,  although  the  Committee 
members  were  not  opposed  to  targeting,  their  real 
motivation  in  adding  funds  to  the  CTA  budget  for 
1984  was  to  restore  the  base  program.  He  also  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  if  the  administration  had 
requested  more  new  funds  for  targeting,  they  pro- 
bably would  have  been  appropriated. 

But  there  are  two  additional  facets  to  the  analysis: 
inflation  and  personnel  ceilings.  States  and  other 
operating  units  must  cover  pay  increases  and  other 
inflationary  increases  in  costs  from  their  budget. 
While  salary  increases  and  rates  of  inflation  during 
the  early  1980s  have  been  low  compared  with  some 
periods,  the  cumulative  decline  in  the  power  of  the 
dollar  to  carry  out  conservation  programs  has  still 
been  large.  After  remaining  relatively  stable  at 
around  15,000  from  1975  to  1980,  SCS  staff  dropped 
by  more  than  1,000  from  1980  to  1983,  partly 
because  of  the  decline  in  purchasing  power,  but 
largely  because  of  lowering  of  the  agency  personnel 
ceiling. 


State  Allocations  Reflect  the  Formula  and 
Targeting 

The  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts 
(NACD)  and  others  repeatedly  questioned  whether 
SCS  redirected  funds  from  its  base  CTA  program 
("eroded  the  base")  in  order  to  provide  the  funds 
for  targeting.  Some  indicated  they  would  support 
targeting  only  if  it  were  done  with  "new  money." 
SCS  administrators  pointed  out,  through  specific 
budget  documentation  that  stressed  critical  resource 
problems  in  geographic  areas,  that  they  had  ob- 
tained increases  in  the  CTA  budget  not  possible 
without  targeting;  they  received  increases  in  the 
CTA  budget  while  other  agencies  were  experiencing 
reductions;  while  there  had  been  an  increase  of  $27 
million  in  targeting  from  1980  to  1984,  there  had 
been  a  $68-million  increase  in  CTA  appropriations; 
and  thus  targeting  had  not  been  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  programs. 

Table  2  indicates  that  SCS  did  get  continued  in- 
creases in  the  CTA  budget  from  1980  to  1985,  more 
than  enough  to  cover  targeting.  The  amount  of  non- 
targeted  funds  allocated  to  states  increased  each 
year  from  1980  through  1985.  The  chief  staff  person 
for  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 


Effects  of  Targeting  on  Nontargeted 
Areas 

Consideration  of  cost  increases  and  personnel  ceil- 
ings directly  confronts  the  question  of  the  impact  of 
targeting  on  base  programs,  or  the  effect  on  non- 
targeted  areas.  We  obtained  data  on  changes  in 
CTA  staff  years  in  targeted  and  nontargeted  areas 
(table  3).  We  took  1980  as  the  base  year,  since  it 
was  the  last  full  year  in  which  allocations  could  not 
be  affected  by  targeting,  and  1983,  the  last  year  for 
which  data  were  available,  as  the  terminal  year. 
Then  we  tracked  each  U.S.  county  from  before 
targeting  to  see  how  staff  years  changed  after 
targeting. 

There  was  a  national  reduction  of  10  percent,  or 
785  staff  years,  devoted  to  CTA  in  the  counties  from 
1980  to  1983.  There  was  a  27-percent  increase  in 
staff  time  in  areas  targeted  for  cropland  erosion 
control  in  1981,  and  a  4-percent  increase  in  staff 
time  in  areas  targeted  for  cropland  erosion  in  1983. 
Other  areas  targeted  for  various  purposes  and  com- 
binations of  purposes  from  1981  to  1983  had  a 
9-percent  decline  in  staff  years,  indicating  that 
decreases  in  base  allocations  in  the  areas  offset  in- 
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creases  received  under  targeting.  Most  of  the  staff 
years  were  in  areas  not  targeted;  these  areas  ex- 
perienced a  14-percent  decline  in  staffing.  All  areas 
targeted  had  20  percent  of  the  staff  years  prior  to 
targeting  in  1980;  by  1983,  these  areas  had  23  per- 
cent of  the  total  CTA  staff  time. 

Essentially  all  state  SCS  offices  had  to  make  per- 
sonnel cuts.  Those  who  had  targeted  areas  in  their 
states  (which  was  most  of  them)  faced  a  dilemma. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  had  a  mandate  (and  mostly  a 
personal  commitment)  to  accelerate  the  program  in 
the  designated  target  areas.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  also  concerned  about  maintaining  the 
program  in  nontargeted  areas.  While  the  exact  out- 
come varied  among  states,  all  did  the  best  they 
could  to  balance  the  relative  needs  of  the  targeted 
and  nontargeted  areas.  They  were  instructed  to  use 
all  of  the  targeted  resources  in  targeted  areas.  We 
presume  they  did.  Many  of  them  followed  the  ap- 


Table  3— SCS  staff  time  devoted  to  conservation 

technical  assistance  by  targeting  status,  U.S.  totals, 

1980,  1983  and  change1 

Staff  years        Change, 


Targeting  status 

1980      1983 

1980  to  1983 

— Number- 

Pet. 

Targeted  for  cropland  erosion  in  1981 

Targeted  for  cropland  erosion  in  1983 

Other  targeted2 

Subtotal,  targeted 

Not  targeted 

Total 

426        543 

672        697 

433        393 

1,531     1,633 

6,313     5,426 

7,844     7,059 

Percent 

117 

25 

'40 

102 

'887 

'785 

27 

4 

l9 

7 

'14 

l10 

Percentage  of  staff  time  in  areas 
targeted 

20          23 

1Staff  years  associated  with  four  project  codes  were  included  in  the 
analysis:  technical  assistance,  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program, 
watershed  project  operations  and  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  (RC&D)  program  assistance.  Others,  such  as  river  basin 
surveys,  snow  surveys,  and  plant  materials  centers  were  excluded. 
The  criterion  for  selection  was  whether  the  activity  was  intended  to 
provide  technical  assistance  directly  to  farmers/landowners.  For  each 
targeting  status,  the  national  totals  were  obtained  by  aggregating  the 
CTA  staff  time  in  every  U.S.  county  that  fell  into  that  category.  The 
1980  column  shows  staff  time  in  each  category  prior  to  targeting;  the 
1983  column  shows  the  amount  after  targeting. 

2Includes  targeting  for  water  conservation,  rangeland  erosion,  and 
various  combinations,  including  combinations  with  cropland  erosion, 
1981-82  and  1983. 

Source:  SCS  National  Reporting  System. 


proach  of  making  most  of  their  cuts  in  nontargeted 
areas,  but  also  making  smaller  cuts  in  base  alloca- 
tions to  targeted  areas.  Some  areas  that  were 
targeted  ended  up  with  little  or  no  net  increase  in 
staff  by  1983.  This  led  to  complaints  from  agency 
personnel  in  targeted  counties  and  from  SCD  boards 
and  others.  So,  the  state  offices  had  to  tell  them 
repeatedly:  "Yes,  we  know,  but  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
targeting,  you  would  have  had  even  less  than  that." 


*    *    *    * 


SCS  tried  to  obtain  "new  money"  for  targeting  in 
order  to  protect  base  programs  and  to  maintain  sup- 
port for  targeting,  but  many  of  the  targeted  funds 
had  to  come  from  redirection. 

SCS  was  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  nontargeted 
areas.  The  NCP  published  in  1982  specified:  "It 
will.  .  .preserve  a  base  program  of  assistance  to 
farmers,  ranchers  and  others  in  solving  a  wide 
variety  of  resource  conservation  problems"  (13).  The 
public  participation  phase  of  the  RCA  process 
revealed  concern  for  the  fate  of  nontargeted  areas, 
with  arguments  that  targeting  would  penalize  areas 
that  have  successful  programs  because  they  would 
receive  less  assistance.  SCS's  national  targeting 
plan  in  1983  expressed  continued  concern:  "Public 
acceptance  of  targeting  will  be  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  CTA  program  in  the  non- 
targeted  counties  is  disrupted  to  provide  resources 
for  additional  targeting." 

As  hard  as  SCS  tried,  however,  it  was  able  to  get 
only  a  modest  amount  of  the  budget  needed  for 
targeting  from  new  earmarked  appropriations.  Most 
of  the  funds  had  to  come  by  redirecting  funds  from 
base  CTA  programs.  This  resulted  primarily  from 
overall  decline  in  real  budgets  and  cuts  in  person- 
nel ceilings. 

Targeting  did  shift  SCS  staff  time  toward  targeted 
areas  and  away  from  nontargeted  areas.  However, 
only  about  12  percent  of  the  decrease  in  nontargeted 
areas  from  1980  to  1983  was  due  to  targeting,  while 
88  percent  was  due  to  declines  in  real  budgets  and 
cuts  in  personnel  ceilings. 

Some  argued  that  with  the  joint  operation  of  the 
targeting  and  the  formula,  SCS  administrators  were 
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only  playing  games  and  just  trying  to  make  it  look 
like  they  had  targeted.  Others  criticized  the  agency 
for  targeting  only  25  percent  of  its  CTA  budget  and 
maintaining  "business  as  usual"  with  the  remain- 
ing 75  percent. 

There  was  an  increase  of  102  SCS  staff  years  or  27 
percent  from  1980  to  1983  in  counties  targeted  in 
1980  for  cropland  erosion  control  and  a  decrease  of 
887  staff  years  or  14  percent  in  nontargeted  areas 
(table  3).  At  first  glance,  this  looks  like  a  dramatic 
difference.  But,  of  the  decline  of  887,  only  12  per- 
cent is  accounted  for  by  the  102-staff-year  in- 
creases in  targeted  areas.  The  remaining  88  percent 
resulted  from  declines  in  real  budgets  and  person- 
nel ceilings.  Also,  some  of  the  shifts  between 
targeted  and  nontargeted  areas  would  have  come 
about  through  actions  in  state  conservationists'  of- 
fices without  targeting,  since  many  state  offices 
were  increasingly  allocating  positions  to  counties  on 
the  basis  of  severity  of  erosion  problems. 

The  net  effect  of  targeting  was  to  make  a  modest 
shift  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  SCS  staff  in 
targeted,  compared  with  nontargeted,  areas.  This 
would  have  caused  much  fewer  problems  if  it  had 
occurred  while  budgets  and  personnel  ceilings  were 
rising.  But,  if  targeting  had  done  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  do,  the  proportion  of  staff  in  targeted 
areas  would  have  increased  (as  it  did,  from  20  to  23 
percent)  even  though  the  number  in  nontargeted 
areas  may  not  have  decreased.  The  SCS  and  ASCS 
offices  universally  expressed  concern  for  non- 
targeted  areas  and  the  need  to  have  enough  conser- 
vation resources  in  all  areas  to  address  important 
resource  problems  and  to  maintain  practices,  in- 
terest, and  morale. 

While  essentially  every  county  in  the  country  has 
some  erosion  or  water  problems,  those  problems  in 
areas  not  targeted  are,  we  presume,  less  severe. 
Most  of  the  state  offices  said  they  would  take  care 
of  these  problems  through  their  base  programs.  The 
state  staffs  acknowledged  that  every  county  should 
not  and  could  not  be  targeted.  Most  of  them  said 
they  would  have  to  make  hard  decisions  and 
allocate  resources  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  data 
showing  severity  of  the  resource  problems.  Most 
also  concluded  that  they  should  and  would  maintain 
a  conservation  delivery  system  in  every  county, 


although  some  SCS  staff  believed  that  one  DC  could 
manage  the  SCS  program  in  several  counties. 


Allocating  Resources  to 
Targeted  Areas 

Targeting  became  a  part  of  a  flow  of  resources,  ac- 
tivities, and  progress  in  controlling  erosion  already 
underway  and  expected  to  continue  after  targeting 
ended.  Thus,  managers  needed  to  consider  not  only 
the  amount  of  additional  personnel  and  funds  to 
allocate  to  targeted  areas,  but  also  the  timing,  rate 
of  flow  of  additional  resources,  and  the  length  of 
time  the  flow  is  sustained.  This  subsection  covers 
criteria  and  processes  used  in  allocating  funds  to 
targeting  from  both  national  and  state  levels,  the 
relative  amount  of  additional  resources  under 
targeting,  staff  appraisal  of  the  adequacy  of 
resources,  acceleration  and  deceleration  of  tar- 
geted programs,  and  brief  comments  on  terminating 
programs. 

Criteria  and  Processes  for  Allocating 
Funds 

In  allocating  targeted  funds  to  the  states,  SCS  gave 
greatest  weight  to  the  extent  of  the  targeted 
resource  problem  (seriousness  of  the  erosion  prob- 
lem in  the  case  of  targeting  for  erosion  control). 
Two  other  factors  considered  were  the  amount  of 
technical  assistance  staff  needed  to  address  the 
problem  in  relation  to  the  staff  already  available, 
and  staffing  needs  of  the  area  relative  to  the  needs 
of  other  targeted  areas.  SCS  also  tried  to  achieve  a 
balance  between  shoring  up  ongoing  targeted  areas 
and  bringing  in  new  areas.  Two  longer  term  con- 
siderations were  involved  in  SCS's  allocation.  First, 
the  agency  tried  not  to  build  up  resources  in 
targeted  areas  to  a  level  seriously  susceptible  to 
RIF  (bureaucratese  for  reductions  in  force)  when  the 
targeting  program  was  phased  out.  Second,  targeted 
progress  was  monitored  and  annual  adjustments 
made  in  targeted  funding  levels  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
gram accomplishments. 

ASCS  allocated  targeted  funds  to  the  state  offices 
on  the  basis  of  a  ratio  between  the  total  allocation 
and  amounts  actually  paid  to  farmers  in  the 
targeted  counties  during  the  previous  year  for  prac- 
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tices  eligible  for  cost-sharing  under  targeting.  State 
allocations  were  sometimes  adjusted  by  the  amount 
of  unobligated  targeted  funds  the  states  carried 
over  from  the  previous  year. 

In  making  allocations  of  targeted  funds  to  the 
states,  SCS  and  ASCS  attempted  to  coordinate  their 
allocations  to  achieve  the  best  balance  within  the 
budget  constraints  of  both  agencies.  There  was  no 
set  pattern;  the  combinations  of  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  varied  widely. 

Both  SCS  and  ASCS  national  offices  permitted  state 
offices  discretion  in  allocating  targeted  resources 
among  counties  in  the  targeted  area. 

Most  state  SCS  offices  used  staffing  workload 
analyses  in  allocating  positions  funded  with 
targeting  resources.  Severity  of  erosion  problems 
was  given  heavy  weight,  but  some  weight  was  also 
given  to  historical  factors  such  as  number  of  farms. 
By  1984,  some  states  started  to  use  the  formula 
developed  for  use  at  the  national  level  in  allocat- 
ing resources  to  counties.  After  the  program  had 
been  in  operation  for  a  time,  program  effectiveness 
was  added  as  a  factor  in  many  cases.  In  most  cases, 
additional  staff  were  divided  fairly  uniformly 
among  the  targeted  counties.  But  there  was  a  great 
range  in  the  number  of  additional  positions 
allocated  to  individual  counties,  especially  where 
staff  stressed  seriousness  of  erosion  problems  in 
allocating  targeted  resources. 

Most  state  ASCS  offices  heavily  emphasized  the 
counties'  historical  abilities  to  obligate  ACP  funds. 
However,  a  number  of  them  also  considered  data  on 
severity  of  the  erosion  problem.  In  several  cases, 
the  state  office  considered  the  extent  to  which  the 
county  committees  pushed  LTAs  or  specific  conser- 
vation practices  in  making  allocations  to  the  coun- 
ties. Almost  without  exception,  allocations  varied 
widely  among  counties.  Some  counties  in  the 
targeted  areas  received  no  targeted  funds. 

Amount  of  Conservation  Resources 
Available  in  Targeted  Areas 

In  1980,  the  average  number  of  staff  years  in  coun- 
ties SCS  later  targeted  for  technical  assistance  was 
about  2.15.  The  average  in  counties  not  to  be 


targeted  was  1.90,  or  a  difference  of  about  one- 
fourth  staff  year.  This  difference  implies  that  the 
state  conservationists  had  already  put  more  staff 
where  the  resource  problems  were  the  greatest. 
While  there  was  wide  variation,  SCS  placed  an 
average  of  about  1.1  additional  staff  years  of 
technical  assistance  into  the  counties  targeted  for 
erosion  control.  This  amounted  to  an  average  in- 
crease of  a  little  over  50  percent. 

The  average  increase  in  SCS  resources  in  the  eight 
study  counties  was  48  percent,  suggesting  they 
were  typical  in  terms  of  acceleration  under 
targeting.  We  were  not  able  to  obtain  nationwide 
data  on  acceleration  in  cost-share  funds  in  targeted 
counties.  The  increase  compared  with  1980  in  the 
eight  study  counties  was  56  percent  (see  appendix 
table  3  for  data  on  targeted  cost-share  and  CTA 
resources). 

SCS  and  ASCS  Staff  Appraisals  of  the 
Adequacy  of  Resources  Under 
Targeting 

In  mid-1984,  we  asked  county  and  state  SCS  and 
ASCS  staffs  how  the  amount  of  resources  available 
under  targeting  compared  with  the  need  or  the 
amount  they  could  have  used  efficiently. 

Responses  were  in  terms  of  how  much,  if  any,  addi- 
tional resources  were  needed.  A  number  of  SCS  and 
ASCS  staff  specified  that  their  estimates 
represented  the  additional  resources  needed  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  to  get  the  most  critical  ero- 
sion problems  under  control  (some  defined  this  as 
getting  the  conservation  treatment  needed  on  60  to 
75  percent  of  the  cropland  with  erosion  over  T 
values).  Such  responses  were  in  the  spirit  of  the 
targeting  concept. 

SCS  personnel  often  indicated  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional technical  assistance  they  needed  depended  on 
the  amount  of  cost-share  funds  available,  whether 
they  could  obtain  experienced  personnel,  and  their 
having  time  to  gear  up  for  an  expanded  program. 

ASCS  personnel  stressed  that  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional cost-sharing  funds  they  could  use  effectively 
depended  on  the  farm  income  situation,  weather 
conditions,  whether  contractors  were  available, 
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whether  SCS  could  keep  up  on  the  referral  work, 
and  if  they  knew  early  in  the  fiscal  year  how  much 
cost-share  funds  they  would  have. 

DCs  overwhelmingly  and  emphatically  said  they 
needed  more  staff  than  they  received  under 
targeting.  State  staffs  agreed.  The  state  SCS  staffs 
in  several  states  said  they  had  received  only  enough 
acceleration  under  targeting  to  scratch  the  surface 
on  controlling  erosion  in  the  targeted  areas. 

Increased  Missouri  ASCS  cost-sharing  funds 
available  under  targeting  had  combined  with  the 
new  state  cost-sharing  program,  in  total  making  a 
large  amount  of  cost-sharing  funds  available  to 
farmers  in  the  Green  Hills  area.  Then,  weather  con- 
ditions and  low  farm  incomes  during  1981-83  made 
it  difficult  to  apply  erosion  control  practices.  As  a 
result,  some  county  ASCS  offices  had  more  cost- 
share  funds  than  they  could  use  effectively.  CEDs 
in  both  counties  in  Washington  and  in  Haywood 
believed  they  had  received  all  of  the  increase  in 
cost-sharing  funds  they  could  use  effectively.  Other 
CEDs  and  state  ASCS  staffs  believed  they  could 
have  used  considerably  more  cost-share  funds.  The 
Alabama  ASCS  staff  was  convinced  the  amount  of 
additional  cost-share  funds  for  the  south  Alabama 
targeted  area  was  so  small  and  they  had  to  spread 
it  so  thin  that  the  funds  had  relatively  little  effect 
on  erosion. 

State  and  county  SCS  and  ASCS  personnel  most 
often  mentioned  increased  funds  as  the  change  most 
needed  to  improve  targeting.  Many  said  the  best  ap- 
proach under  targeting  would  be  to  put  an  adequate 
amount  of  resources  into  a  more  limited  number  of 
counties,  to  really  do  a  job  in  those  areas,  then 
move  on  to  other  areas.  National  program  ad- 
ministrators acknowledged  that  most  areas  were 
cut  back  from  the  amount  they  requested  in  their 
proposals,  some  of  them  drastically. 


Additional  resources  under  targeting  permitted  some 
counties  to  reach  a  minimum  critical  mass. 

Many  DCs  said  their  staffs  were  spread  too  thinly 
to  have  really  effective  programs  prior  to  the 
targeting  program.  Targeting  aimed  to  not  only  ac- 


celerate conservation  treatment  in  critical  erosion 
areas,  but  also  to  improve  effectiveness  in  the  use  of 
resources.  This  required  putting  enough  resources 
into  an  area  to  reach  at  least  a  minimum  critical 
mass  for  carrying  out  an  accelerated  program. 
These  goals  were  met  in  a  number  of  targeted  coun- 
ties; the  marginal  additional  resources  added 
leverage  and  effectiveness  to  the  program  of  both 
SCS  and  ASCS.  With  offices,  support  staff,  and 
other  overhead  inputs  already  in  place  under  the 
ongoing  programs,  the  additional  resources  under 
targeting  appear  to  have  resulted  in  more  than  pro- 
portional increases  in  accomplishment. 

Most  targeted  areas  should  receive  accelera- 
tion of  both  technical  and  financial  assistance, 
with  increased  technical  assistance  preceding 
increased  cost-sharing. 

Increased  cost-sharing  may  not  always  be  needed  as 
a  part  of  targeted  programs.  For  example,  practices 
most  needed  for  erosion  control  in  an  area  may  not 
be  eligible  for  cost-sharing.  In  most  cases,  however, 
both  technical  and  financial  assistance  are  needed 
for  effective  conservation  programs.  Some  farmers 
will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  conservation  programs 
without  financial  assistance.  Having  additional 
cost-share  funds  as  well  as  additional  technical 
assistance  will  provide  motivation  to  both  farmers 
and  to  conservation  agency  personnel.  Most  DCs  in 
the  study  counties  said  that  having  additional  cost- 
share  funds  was  the  factor  contributing  most  to 
progress  under  targeting.  The  optimum  mix  be- 
tween technical  and  financial  assistance  will  vary 
among  areas  depending  on  the  status  of  conserva- 
tion efforts  at  the  start  of  targeting,  farmers' 
abilities  to  finance  erosion  control  investments, 
practices  that  are  relevant  to  control  erosion,  and 
other  factors.  If  the  targeting  program  stresses 
LTAs  or  variable  cost-sharing,  relatively  more  SCS 
staff  time  will  be  needed  to  handle  the  workload 
connected  with  them. 

One  might  imagine  that  a  better  interagency  pro- 
gram would  result  from  both  SCS  and  ASCS  tar- 
geting areas  at  the  same  time,  rather  than  ASCS 
entering  1  year  after  SCS,  as  was  done  in  the  first 
10  states  targeted  for  cropland  erosion  control. 
However,  there  was  strong  concurrence  between 
ASCS  and  SCS  program  managers  at  all  levels  that 
SCS  needs  to  carry  out  information  programs  to 
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create  awareness  and  work  on  conservation  plan- 
ning for  1  to  VA  years  before  additional  ASCS  cost- 
sharing  funds  are  needed. 


Acceleration  and  Deceleration  of 
Targeted  Programs 

National  program  managers  gave  some  thought  to 
the  length  of  time  areas  should  be  targeted  in  plan- 
ning the  flow  of  additional  resources  into  targeted 
areas,  but  did  not  develop  firm  time-phased  plans. 
National  SCS  targeting  plans  indicated  that 
targeting  would  be  phased  out  as  erosion  problems 
were  reduced  to  less  critical  levels  in  some  targeted 
counties.  The  plan  published  in  1983  suggested 
some  areas  might  be  phased  out  in  1986  or  1987, 
implying  a  targeted  life  of  5  to  6  years.  With  some 
variation,  the  same  amount  of  targeted  resources 
were  budgeted  for  each  year  an  area  was  expected 
to  be  targeted. 


Program  managers  underestimated  the  startup  time 
needed,  and  as  a  result,  acceleration  was  too  fast 
during  the  first  2  years  of  targeting. 

For  areas  targeted  by  SCS  in  1981,  much  of  the 
detailed  planning  was  done  after  targeted  resources 
were  allocated.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
targeting  having  been  launched  on  rather  short 
notice.  However,  many  of  the  areas  targeted  later 
also  waited  until  targeting  proposals  were  approved 
and  funded  before  developing  detailed  implementa- 
tion plans.  Typical  comments  from  state  staffs 
about  the  approach  used  were:  "We  should  have 
had  less  resources  for  the  first  couple  of  years  while 
we  worked  out  a  plan  and  sequence  for  using  the 
resources,"  and  "It's  too  awesome  to  dump  in  all  of 
the  resources  at  once  without  advanced  planning  for 
it."  A  possible  solution  was  suggested  in  this  com- 
ment from  an  SCS  state  staff  person:  "There  should 
be  pre-program  allocations,  starting  two  years 
ahead  of  the  time  the  area  is  to  be  targeted,  to  plan 
the  start  up.  It  is  tough  to  be  given  more  resources 
and  be  expected  to  produce  results  immediately." 

Four  of  the  13  state  SCS  staffs  interviewed  in- 
dicated they  had  more  resources  than  they  could  ab- 


sorb the  first  years  of  the  program,  and  several 
others  indicated  they  had  somewhat  more  than  they 
could  use  effectively.  One  state  ASCS  office 
reported  it  had  more  cost-sharing  funds  than  it 
could  use  effectively  during  the  early  phases  of  the 
program. 

The  time  needed  for  startup  depends  importantly  on 
whether  new  or  experienced  personnel  are  hired  by 
SCS.  Several  states  reported  that,  with  primarily 
inexperienced  personnel,  it  took  12  to  18  months 
before  the  new  personnel  were  "production  ready." 
Much  of  the  existing  staff  time  was  needed  for 
training.  In  several  cases,  program  leaders  said 
work  accomplishments  declined  during  the  startup 
period.  SCS  personnel  indicated  it  required  2  years 
to  reach  the  stage  where  the  program  was  ready  for 
takeoff.  A  state  staff  in  a  typical  targeted  state  said 
that,  after  the  program  had  been  in  operation  for 
2Y2  years,  they  had  increased  farmers'  awareness  of 
the  need  for  conservation,  demonstrated  what  could 
be  done,  and  gained  acceptance  for  the  conservation 
technology  that  was  needed  and  that  the  big  playoff 
from  targeting  would  come  during  the  next  4  to  5 
years  of  the  program. 

Much  more  acceleration  was  needed  than  provided 
after  the  second  year. 

Almost  all  of  the  state  staffs  said  they  could  have 
used  much  more  resources  —  twice  the  amount  ac- 
cording to  many  —  than  they  had  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  program.  One  state  SCS  staff 
person  said  that  the  optimum  flow  of  new  resources 
into  the  targeted  program  in  their  state  would  have 
been  as  follows:  first  year,  $100,000;  second  year, 
$200,000;  third  year,  $400,000;  fourth  and  subse- 
quent years  until  the  beginning  of  phaseout, 
$750,000. 

Deceleration  followed  so  soon  after  acceleration  in 
some  areas  there  was  little  opportunity  to  see  what 
targeting  could  do. 

The  number  of  additional  staff  under  targeting  was 
probably  sufficient  to  have  some  effect  if  they  had 
been  left  in  place  long  enough.  However,  the  addi- 
tional resources  were  removed  so  soon  that  the  pro- 
gram did  not  have  a  real  opportunity  to  show  what 
it  could  do.  Because  of  budget  and  personnel  con- 
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straints,  SCS  staffs  in  some  targeted  areas  were 
reduced  to  about  their  pretarget  levels  within  lVfc  to 
2  years  after  targeting  began.  Where  this  occurred, 
state  SCS  offices  usually  left  most  of  the  new 
targeted  personnel  in  the  counties,  reduced  the  base 
allocations  of  staff  to  targeted  areas,  and  reduced 
staff  allocations  to  nontargeted  areas  more  than  in 
targeted  areas.  Targeting  often  prevented  staff 
numbers  from  declining  below  pretargeting  levels. 
But  the  reduction  of  personnel  in  targeted  areas  does 
not  seem  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  target- 
ing. Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  efficient  use  of 
resources,  given  the  investments  made  in  initiating 
the  programs. 

The  SCS  staff  in  one  of  the  study  counties  had 
increased  by  one  under  targeting.  But  after  18 
months,  the  number  dropped  to  the  original  level 
(not  untypical).  When  we  asked  the  DC  what  his 
biggest  satisfaction  and  his  biggest  disappointment 
were  with  the  targeting  program,  his  answers  were 
immediate:  "Getting  a  new  employee"  and  "Losing 
him."  He  said  targeting  had  created  expectations 
they  could  no  longer  fulfill.  As  the  program  moved 
on,  farmers  became  upset  when  they  could  not  get 
help  as  soon  as  they  wanted  it;  some  complained  to 
their  representative  in  Congress.  He  concluded  it 
might  have  been  better  not  to  have  the  additional 
staff  position  if  they  could  only  keep  it  for  so  short 
a  time. 

The  length  of  time  areas  need  to  be  targeted  varies 
widely,  but  on  average  is  longer  than  anticipated  in 
the  USDA  targeting  effort. 

State  SCS  staffs  emphasized  there  were  wide  varia- 
tions among  counties  in  the  time  needed  for 
targeting  to  be  effective.  One  state  staff  person  said 
that  some  of  their  counties  were  all  ready  to  go, 
while  others  didn't  seem  to  know  what  the  prob- 
lem was.  He  indicated  it  was  essential  that  SCS 
take  this  into  account  in  determining  the  tenure  of 
the  program.  Another  state  staff  said  that  some  of 
their  counties  would  need  to  be  targeted  for  only  3 
to  4  years  after  the  program  started  rolling;  others 
would  require  5  to  6  years;  and  one  would  need  10 
years  or  longer. 

Only  a  modest  amount  of  progress  in  terms  of  sav- 
ing in  soil,  increase  in  productivity,  and  improve- 


ment in  environmental  quality  can  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  first  2  or  3  years  of  a  targeted  program. 
Much  of  it  could  show  up  around  the  fourth  and 
fifth  year,  and  some  would  not  be  evident  until 
some  years  later. 

Whereas  program  managers  underestimated  the 
length  of  time  needed  for  startup,  the  time  needed 
after  the  initial  buildup  may  be  less  than  they 
might  have  anticipated.  There  was  considerable 
consensus  among  conservation  agency  personnel 
that  the  big  payoff  from  targeting  would  come  in 
the  3  to  5  years  after  the  takeoff  point  had  been 
reached.  Our  analysis  suggests  that  most  efficient 
use  of  resources  in  a  typical  agricultural  area  would 
be  achieved  if  programs  were  continued  2  to  3  years 
after  the  initial  buildup  period. 

Give  much  more  attention  to  timing  and  rate  of 
flow  of  resources  into  targeted  areas. 

Figure  5  suggests  an  acceleration-deceleration  curve 
representing  the  optimum  period  of  time  and  flow  of 
targeting  resources  for  a  number  of  agriculture 
areas.  The  curve  is  based  on  the  views  of  conserva- 
tion professionals  we  interviewed,  studies  conducted 
by  other  social  scientists,  and  our  own  judgment. 

Programs  with  significant  acceleration  follow  a 
curve  that  has  a  slow  buildup,  followed  by  a  more 
rapid  buildup  of  resources,  then  a  leveling  off, 
followed  by  deceleration  and  partial  or  complete 
phaseout. 

In  considering  the  optimum  flow  of  resources  into 
an  area,  two  important  phenomena  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  is  the  process  that  farmers  go  through 
in  the  adoption  of  conservation  practices.  Everett 
Rogers  calls  this  the  innovation-decision  process, 
and  outlines  the  five  main  steps  in  the  process  for 
any  individual  as  knowledge,  persuasion,  decision, 
implementation,  and  confirmation.  Further,  in- 
dividuals differ  in  their  innovativeness;  if  an  ac- 
celerated program  is  pursued  long  enough  to  move 
the  majority  of  farmers,  it  must  proceed  much  of 
the  way  through  the  five  adopter  categories  out- 
lined by  Rogers,  namely  innovators,  early  adopters, 
early  majority,  late  majority,  and  laggards  (20).  The 
second  phenomenon  relates  to  the  field  staff  who 
operate  the  accelerated  delivery  system.  Just  as 
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there  is  an  adoption  curve  for  farmers  to  accept 
recommended  conservation  practices,  there  is  an 
adoption  curve  for  conservation  professionals  to  ac- 
cept innovations  or  changes  in  the  program.  This 
curve  is  at  least  partly  a  learning  curve.  But  also  as 
a  state  SCS  staff  person  emphasized:  "You  have  to 
provide  time  for  people  to  adjust  their  thinking.  If 
you  give  old-time  DCs  two  or  three  bright  young 
staff,  they  have  to  adjust  to  becoming  managers 
rather  than  workers,  and  to  break  up  close  ties 
they've  had  with  some  farmers  they've  worked  with 
for  many  years." 

Most  important,  the  volume  and  timing  of  ac- 
celerated inputs  need  to  take  account  of  the  interac- 
tions between  the  two  sets  of  adoption  curves:  one 
for  farmers  and  one  for  conservation  professionals. 

The  initial  startup  period  would  require  1  to  2 
years,  depending  primarily  on  how  much  advanced 

Figure  5 


planning  had  been  done  before  the  programs  were 
initiated  and  the  level  of  experience  of  the  SCS  per- 
sonnel. Little,  if  any,  additional  cost-sharing  funds 
are  needed  during  the  first  1  to  lVfe  years  of  the  ac- 
celerated program.  Time  is  needed  for  farmers  to 
become  more  aware  of  the  need  and  potential  of  in- 
creased erosion  control  efforts  and,  in  some  cases, 
for  SCS  conservation  planning. 


The  upper  part  of  the  curve  would  be  the  period  of 
heaviest  workload  and  the  one  during  which  most 
of  the  accomplishments  would  be  achieved.  The 
time  needed  for  this  crucial  period  depends  most  on 
the  mix  of  adopters  and  the  time  it  takes  for  them 
to  move  through  the  adoption  process  as  described 
by  Rogers.  We  believe  3  to  4  years  will  be  the 
optimum  amount  of  time  for  this  period  in  many 
counties. 
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A  phaseout  period  should  follow  the  peak  period  at 
the  center  of  the  curve.  Staff  and  other  resources 
should  probably  be  reduced  gradually,  say  over  a 
2-year  period.  Plans  for  phasing  out  targeted  pro- 
grams should  be  announced  early,  ideally  at  the 
time  the  programs  are  approved. 

Total  duration  for  targeted  programs  of  7  to  8  years 
may  be  optimum  for  many  counties.  Our  recommen- 
dations take  account  of  the  time  needed  for  conser- 
vation professionals  and  farmers  to  respond. 
However,  our  recommendations  are  based  largely 
on  criteria  of  program  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  conservation  resources.  But  of  course, 
program  managers  must  deal  with  budget  and  per- 
sonnel constraints  and  with  political  pressures  to 
target  new  areas,  to  rotate  funds  to  other  areas,  and 
to  treat  all  areas  uniformly. 

Terminating  Targeted  Programs 

Farmers  will  need  assistance  to  carry  out  conser- 
vation plans  they  have  developed  under  targeting, 
to  maintain  practices  they  have  installed,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Adherence  to  the  targeting  concept 
and  effective  use  of  resources  requires  that  the 
targeted  programs  be  phased  out  and  that  the  con- 
tinued assistance  be  provided  through  the  base  pro- 
gram, in  some  cases  augmented  by  local  and  state 
resources. 

Targeting  may  not  be  the  right  solution  for  all 
critical  erosion  areas,  and  some  programs  may  need 
to  be  terminated. 

SCS  and  ASCS  need  to  carefully  monitor  progress 
in  targeted  areas,  as  they  have  been  doing.  The 
agencies  face  a  dilemma  in  areas  where  little  has 
happened  after  accelerated  programs  have  been 


underway  for  3  or  4  years  because  of  farmers'  un- 
willingness or  inability  to  change  practices,  or  for 
other  reasons.  Good  results  might  be  anticipated  in 
some  cases  if  the  program  is  continued,  perhaps  us- 
ing different  approaches  or  different  personnel.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  outlook  does  not  appear  to  be 
bright,  the  agencies  may  find  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don programs  rather  than  waste  additional 
resources.  Targeting  may  not  be  the  right  tool  to 
deal  with  critical  resource  problems  in  all  areas. 

SCS  and  ASCS  should  give  high  priority  to 
developing  plans  for  terminating  targeted  pro- 
grams. 


National  SCS  program  managers  indicated  that  they 
did  not  want  to  increase  staff  so  much  that  RIFing 
became  necessary  when  targeting  ended.  They  said 
that  the  program  would  not  be  ended  abruptly  in  an 
area.  As  of  late  1984,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  agencies  had  developed  contingency  plans  to 
phase  out  targeting  programs  in  a  logical,  cost- 
effective  manner. 


State  and  county  personnel  said  that  one  of  the 
most  bothersome  things  about  targeting,  and  one 
that  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  plan,  was  that 
they  did  not  know  how  long  they  would  be  targeted 
nor  how  many  targeted  resources  they  would  have 
from  year  to  year.  Such  information  is  difficult  for 
national  program  managers  to  provide,  especially  in 
light  of  the  erratic  federal  budgeting  process. 
However,  it  is  now  urgent  that  the  agencies  develop 
more  specific  plans  for  phasing  out  targeted  pro- 
grams. The  plans  need  to  take  into  account  what 
happens  to  staff  after  targeting  has  been  ter- 
minated in  an  area. 


IV.  Some  Effects  of  Targeting 


Other  important  effects  of  targeting  are  covered  in 
other  reports  associated  with  this  targeting 
research  project.  Here  we  address  intermediate  out- 
comes of  targeting,  namely  farmers'  participation  in 
the  delivery  system,  staff  perceptions  of  program  ac- 


complishments, other  evidence  of  the  impact  of 
targeting  on  the  delivery  system  in  targeted  areas, 
funding  for  targeting  with  special  reference  to  its 
effect  on  nontargeted  areas,  and  attitudes  toward 
targeting. 
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Farmers'  Participation  in  The 
Conservation  Delivery  System 

Since  the  targeted  programs  were  merged  with  and 
became  inseparable  from  the  base  programs,  we 
concentrated  attention  on  farmers'  participation 
during  the  study  period  1981  to  1983,  and  on 
changes  to  see  if  targeting  resulted  in  increased 
participation.  We  also  obtained  information  on 
farmers'  knowledge  of  the  targeting  program  and 
their  perceptions  of  help  they  received  specifically 
because  of  the  targeting  effort.  We  analyzed  factors 
associated  with  participation  to  obtain  insights  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  more  active  participants. 
Participation  data  were  also  used  in  another  report 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  participation  in 
the  conservation  delivery  system  leads  to  the  adop- 
tion of  erosion  control  practices. 

Data  in  this  section  are  based  on  the  surveys  of  709 
farm  operators  and  information  provided  by  the 
DCs  and  CEDs.  Some  of  the  items  represent 
farmers'  perceptions,  which  may  be  different  from 
the  actual  situation.  These  perceptions  or  feelings, 
however,  influence  their  use  of  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  and  may  be  important  in  program 
implementation.  More  data  on  farmers'  participa- 
tion in  the  conservation  delivery  system  are 
presented  in  the  Basebook  of  this  project. 

What  Farmers  Told  Us  About  Their 
Use  of  Technical  and  Financial 
Assistance 

As  shown  in  the  following  tabulation,  48  percent  of 
the  farmers  in  our  sample  received  technical  help 
from  SCS  and  40  percent  received  cost-sharing 
assistance  from  ASCS  during  1981-83:4 


Alabama 


Missouri 


4Greater  detail,  including  statistical  tests  of  differences  among 
states  and  between  counties  within  states  is  given  in  appendix 
tables  4  and  5.  On  the  farm  survey,  we  asked  farmers  whether 
they  had  received  help  from  SCS  in  1981-83  since  the  CTA  pro- 
gram was  targeted  in  1981,  and  whether  they  received  cost-share 
funds  in  1982-83  since  cost-share  funds  were  first  targeted  in 
1982.  Later  we  discovered  in  our  interviews  with  DCs  and  CEDs 
that  if  SCS  worked  with  a  farmer  starting  in  the  spring  of  1981 
under  the  targeting  program,  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
that  farmer  to  apply  for  and  receive  increased  cost-sharing  to 
cover  the  entire  1981-83  period,  which  is  parallel  to  our  analysis 
of  SCS.  The  information  we  report  here  and  in  appendix  table  5 
relates  to  the  percentage  of  farmers  who  received  cost-share 
funds  anytime  during  1981-83  as  shown  by  ASCS  records. 


Type  of 

assistance    Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


Percent  of  farmers 


Technical 

help  48  52 

Cost-share 

funds  53  29 


39 


40 


28  20 

Tennessee  Washington 


Walla 


Dyer    Haywood  Columbia       Walla  Average 


Percent  of  farmers 

Technical 

help 

40 

60                49 

53 

Cost-share 

funds 

35 

52                45 

57 

48 


40 


There  was  relatively  little  difference  between  coun- 
ties within  states  on  use  of  technical  help,  but 
significant  differences  in  the  case  of  cost-sharing 
funds.  Fewer  farmers  reported  receiving  either 
technical  or  financial  assistance  in  Missouri  than  in 
the  other  three  states.  This  difference  is  likely 
because  of  either  of  two  factors:  farmers  in  Missouri 
may  have  needed  less  help  because  of  their  long 
history  of  cooperation  in  conservation  programs,  or 
because  of  weather  conditions  which  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  many  to  apply  practices  during  the  study 
period. 

In  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  farmers  most 
often  used  technical  assistance  to  apply  terraces 
and  water  control  structures.  In  Washington,  they 
most  often  reported  receiving  help  on  divided  slope 
farming,  a  modified  form  of  stripcropping  used  by 
farmers  in  the  Palouse  area  in  which  they  farm  in 
two  or  more  parallel  strips  across  the  general  slope 
of  the  land  which  may  not  be  exactly  on  the  con- 
tour. In  Washington,  divided  slope  farming  was 
followed  closely  by  conservation  tillage  as  the  prac- 
tice on  which  farmers  reported  receiving  help  from 
SCS.  Only  one  or  two  farmers  in  each  of  the  other 
states  said  they  received  help  from  SCS  on  conser- 
vation tillage,  perhaps  because  information  on  these 
practices  came  from  such  a  wide  diffusion  of  sources 
that  it  was  difficult  for  farmers  to  identify  SCS  as  a 
special  source  of  information  on  it. 
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When  asked  how  they  got  in  contact  with  SCS  to 
get  help,  75  percent  of  the  farmers  who  received 
help  from  SCS  said  they  took  the  initiative  and 
contacted  SCS.  Eighty  percent  said  they  took  the 
initiative  and  contacted  ASCS  to  get  cost-sharing 
assistance.  As  shown  below,  10  percent  said  they 
received  help  from  SCS  by  being  contacted  by  SCS; 
26  percent  gave  this  response  in  Walla  Walla 
county,  where  "knocking  on  doors"  was  a  feature  of 
the  targeting  effort: 


lowest  in  Missouri.  Other  forms  of  participation 
were  also  higher  in  Washington  than  any  of  the 
other  three  states.  Eighteen  percent  of  the  farmers 
in  Washington  and  12  percent  in  Tennessee  said 
they  attended  one  or  more  meetings,  tours,  or  field 
days  outside  their  counties.  (Information  on  farm 
visits,  office  visits,  meetings,  tours,  and  field  days 
in  the  county  is  in  appendix  tables  6-8;  data  on 
meetings,  tours,  and  field  days  outside  the  county 
and  visits  to  conservation  demonstration  farms  are 
in  the  Basebook  of  this  project.) 
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75           46                78                 57                 66 
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A  detailed  analysis  of  1983  participation  indicated 
that  office  and  farm  visits  were  the  SCS  activities 
in  which  farmers  participated  most  often,  with  the 
frequency  of  farm  visits  highest  in  Washington  and 


Tennessee  emphasis  on  farm  plans  showed  up 
dramatically  in  the  large  percentage  of  farmers 
there  who  said  their  plans  had  been  developed  in 
1981-83.  The  focus  on  LTAs  in  the  targeting  pro- 
gram in  Barbour  county  also  was  revealed  in  the 
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nearly  half  of  the  farmers  there  who  said  their 
plans  were  developed  between  1981  and  1983.  The 
smaller  percentage  of  farmers  with  farm  plans  who 
had  complete  plans  in  Harrison,  Haywood,  Walla 
Walla,  and  Barbour  counties  is  likely  attributable 
to  the  newer  emphasis  on  partial  plans  in  those 
counties. 

Of  the  farmers  who  reported  receiving  cost-sharing 
assistance,  about  one-fourth  said  they  received  them 
under  a  mini-LTA  (see  below  and  app.  table  12). 
The  higher  percentage  in  Barbour  is  consistent  with 
strong  emphasis  there  on  LTAs  under  the  targeting 
program  (the  high  percentage  in  Haywood  does  not 
appear  consistent  with  the  emphasis  on  them  in  the 
ACP  program  in  that  county).  The  percentages  of 
farmers  who  received  cost-share  assistance  under 
LTAs  were: 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


Cost-share 
assistance 
under  an 
LTA 


Percent  of  farmers 

39  23  26  8 

Tennessee  Washington 


Walla 
Dyer    Haywood  Columbia       Walla 


Average 


Cost-share 
assistance 
under  an 
LTA  15 


Percent  of  farmers 


44  12 


16 


24 


Some  farmers  may  have  received  help  from  SCS 
and  ASCS  in  the  past  and  had  gotten  much  of  their 
farms  protected  from  erosion.  Hence  they  would 
have  less  need  for  help  from  the  agencies  during 
the  survey  period.  So,  we  asked  them  the  extent  to 
which  they  received  technical  help  from  SCS  and 
cost-sharing  assistance  from  ASCS  during  all  of  the 
years  they  had  farmed  (app.  tables  13-14).  About 
half  the  farmers  said  they  called  on  SCS  when  they 
had  a  specific  problem  and  a  little  over  one-fifth 
said  they  had  worked  with  SCS  moderately  or  very 


closely  on  a  continuous  basis.  Thirty-six  percent 
said  they  had  used  cost-sharing  funds  regularly  or 
fairly  often,  and  39  percent  said  they  had  used 
them  once  or  twice.  Below  are  the  persentages  who 
said  they  have  never  received  help  from  the  two 
agencies: 


Al 

abama                    Missouri 

Barbour    Henry     Daviess        Harrison 

Percent  of  farmers 

Never 
received 
help  from 
SCS 

31 

28              43                40 

Never 

used 

ASCS 

cost-share 

funds 

35 

20               36                 18 

Tennessee           Washington 

Dyer 

Walla 
Haywood  Columbia       Walla 

Percent  of  farmers 

Average 

Never 
received 
help  from 
SCS 

34 

29                   19                23 

31 

Never 

used 

ASCS 

cost-share 

funds 

31 

20                   23                20 

25 

What  the  Agencies  Told  Us  About 
Farmers'  Use  of  Technical  and 
Financial  Assistance 

The  DCs  provided  file  information  on  the  hours  of 
technical  assistance  and  CEDs  reported  dollars  of 
cost-share  funds  provided  to  each  of  the  surveyed 
farmers  in  1981,  1982,  and  1983.  Frequency 
distributions  of  the  hours  of  technical  assistance 
and  dollars  of  cost-sharing  for  each  of  the  3  years 
are  published  in  the  Basebook  published  as  part  of 
this  project.  Distributions  as  totals  for  the  3-year 
period  1981-83  are  given  in  appendix  tables  15  and 
16;  the  distribution  of  per-farm  values  of  SCS 
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and  ASCS  inputs  combined  are  in  appendix  table 
17.  Highlights  from  this  entire  set  of  data  are  as 
follows: 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Type  of 

assistance   Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


26  hours  63  25 

or  more 

technical 

help 

$1,000  or  2  6  6 

more  cost- 
share 
funds 

$2,000  or  2  5  9 

more  tech- 
nical and 
cost-share 
assistance 


Percent  of  farmers 

19  7 


23 


15 


15 


Tennessee  Washington 


Walla 
Dyer     Haywood  Columbia       Walla  Average 


Percent  of  farmers 

6  39 


26  hours  20  28 

or  more 

technical 

help 


$1,000  or  18  35  24 

more  cost- 
share 
funds 

$2,000  or  12  25  19 

more  tech- 
nical and 
cost-share 
assistance 


54 


42 


26 


26 


20 


Barbour's  concentration  on  LTAs  and  the  large 
amount  of  SCS  acceleration  in  Walla  Walla  show 
up  in  the  high  proportion  of  the  farmers  in  those 
counties  who  received  26  hours  or  more  of  technical 
assistance.  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
sample  received  no  inputs  from  the  two  agencies 
during  1981  to  1983,  and  a  little  over  one-third 
received  inputs  in  amounts  up  to  $1,000  from  the 
two  agencies  combined.  The  heaviest  concentration 
of  conservation  agency  inputs  was  in  Walla  Walla. 


How  Much  Did  Farmers  Know  About 
Targeting? 

Farmers'  increased  awareness  of  conservation  pro- 
gram activities  could  lead  to  increased  participation 
in  delivery  system  activities.  We  asked  farmers  if 
there  had  been  any  change  in  SCS  programs  or  ac- 
tivities and  whether  cost-share  funds  were  easier, 
about  the  same,  or  harder  to  get  compared  with 
1980  (see  below  and  app.  tables  18  and  19): 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Perception 

of  change     Barbour     Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


Changes 

in 

SCS 


Cost-share        14 

funds 

easier  to 

get 


Percent  of  farmers 
39  35  39 

4  15  10 
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Changes 
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76 

46 
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7 
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16 

14 

The  percentage  of  farmers  who  saw  a  change  in 
SCS  programs  was  fairly  large  in  all  states,  and 
especially  so  in  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia.  The 
changes  reported  most  often  by  farmers  who 
perceived  change  in  SCS  were  greater  contact  with 
farmers;  more  publicity  and  information;  more  ac- 
tivity, meetings,  and  tours;  and  more  farmer  in- 
volvement in  conservation  activities.  Many  farmers 
commented  on  the  increase  in  SCS  activities  and 
their  more  frequent  visits  to  farms.  A  farmer  in 
Tennessee  said:  "It  used  to  take  a  lot  longer  to 
get  them  to  come  out  to  your  farm."  A  farmer  in 
Washington  said:  "SCS  is  much  more  aggres- 
sive .  .  .  many  people  didn't  know  they  existed 
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before.  They're  getting  out  of  the  office  more."  In 
all  states,  a  number  of  farmers  indicated  that  there 
had  been  a  change  in  the  practices  emphasized  by 
SCS  and  some  mentioned  the  availability  of  no-till 
drills  through  SCS,  especially  in  Washington. 

Only  14  percent  of  the  respondents  said  cost-sharing 
funds  were  easier  to  get,  and  31  percent  said  they 
were  harder  to  get.  The  high  percentages  who  said 
cost-share  funds  were  harder  to  get  in  Alabama 
likely  reflected  the  fact  that  cover  crops  had  been 
removed  from  the  list  of  practices  eligible  for  cost- 
sharing.  The  high  percentage  in  Columbia  may 
have  been  because  the  respondents  had  used  up 
their  3-year  eligibility  for  cost-sharing  on  conserva- 
tion tillage.  Cost-share  funds  in  these  counties  had 
been  relatively  easy  for  farmers  to  obtain  prior  to 
targeting. 

Farmers  were  handed  a  card  with  an  explanation  of 
targeting.  The  card  specified  that  theirs  was  a 
targeted  county.  They  were  then  asked  whether 
they  had  heard  about  the  program.  The  responses 
are  given  in  appendix  table  20;  the  percentages  in- 
dicating awareness  are: 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


Percent  of  farmers 

Aware  of 

targeting 

41              42                50                 41 
Tennessee           Washington 

Walla 

Dyer    Haywood  Columbia       Walla 

Average 

Percent  of  farmers 

Aware  of 

targeting 

47             61                51                  67 

50 

How  Much  Did  Farmers  Change  Their 
Participation? 

We  asked  farmers  whether  their  contacts  with  SCS 
during  the  3  survey  years  had  been  greater,  about 
the  same,  or  less  than  in  the  previous  3  years.  The 
majority  said  their  contacts  were  about  the  same; 


11  percent  said  their  contacts  with  SCS  had 
decreased  (see  app.  table  21).  The  following  percen- 
tages said  their  contacts  with  SCS  had  increased: 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


Percent  of  farmers 

Increased 

contact 

with  SCS 

30            32               17                 17 
Tennessee           Washington 

Walla 

Dyer    Haywood  Columbia       Walla 

Average 

Percent  of  farmers 

Increased 

contact 

with  SCS 

23             35                24                 48 

29 

We  asked  the  DCs  the  same  question  about  survey 
farmers'  change  in  contact  with  SCS.  Reports  from 
DCs  in  five  counties  agreed  almost  exactly  with 
farmers'  perceptions.  Fewer  Barbour  and  Daviess 
farmers  rated  themselves  as  having  greater  con- 
tacts with  SCS  than  reported  by  the  DCs.  The  op- 
posite was  true  in  Henry  county. 

Increased  cost-sharing  funds  available  under 
targeting  could  result  in  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  farmers  who  received  cost-sharing  funds,  an  in- 
crease in  average  cost-sharing  payments  per  farmer 
per  year,  or  both.  Appendix  table  22  shows  the 
number  of  individuals  in  the  study  counties  who 
received  cost-share  funds  while  appendix  table  23 
indicates  average  cost-share  payment  per  survey 
farmer  who  received  cost-share  payments.  Factors 
other  than  targeting,  of  course,  influence  both  the 
number  of  farmers  who  received  cost-shares  and  the 
average  size  of  payments,  such   as  the  particular  in- 
dividuals who  participate  in  any  given  year,  the 
amount  of  conservation  work  they  complete  that  is 
eligible  for  cost-sharing,  and  farmers'  abilities  to 
finance  conservation  investments  on  their  own. 

In  both  Alabama  counties,  the  number  of  farmers 
receiving  cost-sharing  funds  dropped  sharply,  partly 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  LTAs  under  the  target- 
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ing  program,  partly  because  cover  crops  were  re- 
moved from  the  list  of  eligible  practices,  and  partly 
because  low  farm  incomes  made  it  difficult  for  farm- 
ers to  cover  their  share  of  the  costs  for  applying 
practices.  Average  payments  per  farm  went  up  in 
both  counties,  but  went  up  much  more  sharply  in 
Barbour  because  of  the  greater  emphasis  on  LTAs 
there  than  in  Henry.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in 
average  payments  per  farmer  in  Daviess  and  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  farmers  who 
received  cost-sharing  funds  in  Harrison.  In  Ten- 
nessee, the  number  of  individuals  receiving  cost- 
sharing  funds  went  up  sharply  and  the  average  pay- 
ment increased  moderately  in  both  counties.  In  Co- 
lumbia, both  the  number  of  individuals  receiving 
cost-sharing  and  the  average  payment  increased 
substantially.  In  Walla  Walla,  the  number  receiv- 
ing cost-share  funds  nearly  doubled,  while  the 
average  payment  per  farmer  went  down;  the  CED 
told  us  that  most  of  the  increase  in  applications  was 
from  people  using  cost-sharing  funds  for  the  first 
time,  especially  for  min-till  and  no-till. 


The  percentages  of  surveyed  farmers  who  had  more 
than  a  10-percent  increase  in  ASCS  cost-share  funds 
as  an  average  for  1981-83  compared  with  1980  are 
shown  below  (more  detail  in  app.  table  24): 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


Percent  of  farmers 


Receiving 

more  than 

10-percent 

increase  in 

cost- 

shares 

41 

24               24                 21 

Tei 

inessee           Washington 

Walla 

Dyer 

Haywood  Columbia       Walla 
Percent  of  farmers 

Receiving 

more  than 

10-percent 

increase  in 

cost- 

shares 

33 

38              25                50 

Average 
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What  Other  Sources  of  Help  on 
Erosion  Control  Did  Farmers  Use? 


Extension  was  mentioned  most  frequently  after 
ASCS  and  SCS  as  a  source  of  help  on  erosion  prob- 
lems, being  cited  by  31  percent  of  all  respondents, 
and  by  64  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Columbia  coun- 
ty, where  SCS  and  ASCS  had  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  Extension.  Neighbors  were  a  close 
second  to  Extension  as  a  source  of  help.  Chemical 
and  fertilizer  companies  were  third. 

Sources  other  than  SCS  and  ASCS  from  which 
operators  received  help  on  soil  erosion  problems  are 
given  in  appendix  table  25;  distribution  of  the 
number  of  sources  other  than  SCS  and  ASCS  is  in 
appendix  table  26.  (For  comparison,  we  added  the 
percentages  of  farmers  who  received  assistance  from 
SCS  and  ASCS  to  appendix  table  25.) 

Over  half  the  farmers  said  they  received  help  from 
one  or  more  other  sources.  However,  this  varied 
from  23  percent  in  Barbour  to  37  percent  in 
Haywood  to  80  and  81  percent  in  the  Washington 
counties. 

The  tremendously  wide  variation  in  the  number 
and  selection  of  sources  of  help  among  states  (and  to 
some  extent  between  counties  within  states)  may  be 
due  to  many  factors.  One  is  the  nature  of  the  ero- 
sion problem  and  feasible  solutions  to  it:  witness 
the  dependence  on  land  improvement  contractors  in 
Missouri  where  there  is  heavy  emphasis  on  terrac- 
ing and  the  dependence  on  chemical  and  equipment 
companies  in  Washington  where  conservation 
tillage  is  emphasized.  Other  factors  influencing 
farmers'  decisions  on  choices  of  assistance  likely  in- 
clude educational  and  income  levels,  knowledge  of 
and  confidence  in  representatives  of  the  various 
potential  sources  of  help,  and  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination among  agencies.  More  sources  of  help  may 
reinforce  farmers'  decisions  and  their  ability  to  get 
conservation  practices  on  the  land. 

A  recent  Iowa  State  University  study  showed  the 
following  sources  of  conservation  information  in  the 
order  of  use  by  farmers:  (1)  magazines;  (2)  friends, 
relatives  and  peers  (comparable  to  our  "neighbors"); 
(3)  ASCS;  (4)  dealers;  (5)  SCS;  and  (6)  Extension  (3). 
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If  respondents  indicated  some  awareness  of 
targeting,  we  asked  them  where  they  had  heard 
about  it  and  provided  a  list  that  included  media  as 
well  as  agency  and  organizational  sources.  Radio 
and  TV  were  the  sources  mentioned  most  often  in 
Missouri  and  Alabama,  and  second  most  often  in 
Tennessee.  Other  farmers'  were  ranked  as  the  top 
source  of  information  in  Tennessee  and 
Washington,  and  as  an  important  source  in 
Missouri  and  Alabama  also.  Even  though  SCS  was 
the  original  source  of  much  of  the  public  informa- 
tion on  targeting,  few  farmers  mentioned  SCS  as 
one  of  their  sources.  In  Alabama,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee,  they  mentioned  ASCS  rather  frequently, 
perhaps  because  ASCS  periodically  sent  out  notices 
saying  that  additional  cost-sharing  funds  were 
available  under  the  targeting  program.  Farmers  in 
Columbia  county  and  in  Tennessee  frequently  men- 
tioned Extension  as  a  source  of  information,  and 
Washington  farmers  often  specified  company  field 
or  sales  personnel. 


What  Factors  Were  Associated  with 
Farmers'  Participation  in  the  Delivery 
System? 

We  analyzed  factors  associated  with  farmers'  SCS 
participation  scores,  changes  in  contacts  with  SCS, 
and  their  use  of  ASCS  cost-sharing  funds  (see  ap- 
pendix for  definitions  of  variables  and  procedures 
used.) 

Factors  Related  to  Level  of  SCS  Participation 

Four  variables  were  important  in  explaining  varia- 
tions in  SCS  participation  in  three  or  more  states 
(app.  table  27).  Farmers  with  higher  participation 
scores  tended  to  have  more  education,  to  be  risk 
prone,  to  feel  there  was  peer  pressure  for  adoption 
in  their  counties,  and  to  operate  larger  farms. 

Education  was  important  in  all  states  except 
Washington.  Education  may  not  have  shown  up  as 
important  in  Washington  because  of  the  generally 
higher  levels  and  narrower  range  of  levels  in  educa- 
tion in  that  state. 

Farmers  who  were  risk  prone  (as  opposed  to  risk 
averse)  were  more  likely  to  be  high  SCS  par- 


ticipants in  all  states  except  Washington.  These 
results  suggest  that  farmers  in  Alabama,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee  worked  with  SCS  on  erosion  control 
practices  that  were  risky  in  the  sense  that  they  in- 
volved significant  outlays  and  uncertainties  regard- 
ing the  outcome.  The  biggest  increase  in  practices 
from  1980  to  1983  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee  and 
the  second  biggest  in  Missouri  were  terraces  and 
other  structures.  The  biggest  increase  in  Washing- 
ton was  in  conservation  tillage.  Farmers  there  may 
have  looked  on  conservation  tillage  as  a  way  to 
reduce  risk. 

Community  social  norms  could  influence  farmers' 
participation.  Peer  pressure  was  important  in  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  and  Missouri.  This  finding  sug- 
gests that  reaching  farmers  indirectly  through 
neighbors  and  others,  as  is  done  by  some  SCS  staff, 
is  an  effective  approach. 

Size  of  farm  was  important  in  explaining  SCS  par- 
ticipation in  all  states.  Farmers  with  larger  farm 
businesses  may  be  more  likely  to  participate,  partly 
because  they  have  a  larger  resource  base  at  stake  to 
protect  and  partly  because  they  may  have  resources 
to  follow  up  their  participation  with  adoption. 

Seven  other  factors  were  important  in  explaining 
variation  in  SCS  participation  scores  in  individual 
states,  but  showed  no  consistent  pattern  across 
states.  For  example,  Alabama  and  Washington 
farmers  who  were  most  concerned  about  the  erosion 
problem  in  their  counties  tended  to  be  higher  par- 
ticipants. Tennessee  farmers  with  an  orientation 
toward  farming  as  a  way  of  life  were  more  apt  to  be 
adopters,  while  in  Washington  those  with  a  com- 
mercial business  orientation  had  higher  participa- 
tion rates.  The  association  with  a  commercial  orien- 
tation in  Washington  may  be  due  to  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  conservation  tillage  which  sometimes 
reduces  machinery  and  labor  costs  and  contributes 
to  higher  net  farm  incomes. 

Missouri  and  Tennessee  farmers  who  were  more 
concerned  about  income  in  the  longer  run  had 
higher  participation  rates.  To  the  extent  that  con- 
servation investments  pay  off,  especially  those  in- 
volving structures,  they  usually  pay  off  in  the 
longer  run  and  sometimes  even  depress  net  incomes 
in  the  shorter  run. 
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Factors  Related  to  Change  in  SCS 
Participation 

Four  factors  were  important  in  three  or  more  states 
in  explaining  change  in  farmers'  contacts  with  SCS 
from  1978-80  to  1981-83.  Those  who  increased  par- 
ticipation most  had  more  concern  for  erosion  in  the 
county,  more  education,  were  risk  prone,  and 
operated  larger  farms  (app.  table  28). 

The  fact  that  farmers  who  had  greatest  concern  for 
the  erosion  problem  were  more  likely  to  have  in- 
creased their  contacts  with  SCS  suggests  that  the 
intensive  information/education  programs  to  create 
awareness  paid  off. 

A  number  of  other  factors  helped  explain  increase 
in  SCS  contact,  but  varied  in  their  effect  from  state 
to  state.  For  example,  Tennessee  and  Washington 
farmers  with  a  longer  term  concern  for  farm  income 
were  more  likely  to  have  increased  their  contacts 
with  SCS,  whereas  those  with  a  short-term  concern 
more  often  increased  their  contacts  in  Alabama  and 
Missouri.  This  may  be  due  to  the  strong  pressures 
on  farm  incomes  in  Alabama  and  Missouri  during 
the  study  period.  Peer  pressure  was  related  to  in- 
crease in  participation  in  Tennessee.  In  Alabama, 
blacks  were  more  likely  to  have  increased  their  par- 
ticipation than  whites. 

Alabama  and  Tennessee  farmers  with  less  debt  per 
acre  more  often  increased  their  contacts;  this  sug- 
gests that  farmers  in  those  states  who  had  less  debt 
may  have  been  in  better  position  to  adopt  erosion 
control  practices  and  therefore  sought  help  from 
SCS. 


Factors  Related  to  the  Use  of  Cost-share 
Funds 

Farmers  who  operated  larger  farms  generally  used 
more  cost-share  funds  during  1981-83  (app.  table 
29).  Tennessee  and  Washington  farmers  who  per- 
ceived a  serious  erosion  problem  on  their  own  farms 
tended  to  use  more  cost-sharing.  Risk-prone  farmers 
tended  to  use  more  cost-sharing  funds  in  Washing- 
ton (although  cost-sharing  could  be  conceived  as  a 
way  of  reducing  risk  by  reducing  the  cost  of  apply- 
ing practices).  Whites  used  more  cost-sharing  funds 
in  Alabama  than  did  blacks.  Since  fewer  farmers 


use  cost-share  funds  than  participate  in  SCS  ac- 
tivities, and  since  a  wider  array  of  factors  impinge 
on  farmers'  decisions  to  use  cost-sharing  funds  dur- 
ing any  period  of  time,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
identify  factors  related  to  use  of  cost-sharing. 


Obstacles  to  Participation 

Surveyed  farmers  who  indicated  they  had  not  used 
SCS  during  the  past  3  years  (nearly  half  the  total 
sample)  were  asked  if  there  were  reasons  they  had 
not  obtained  help  from  SCS.  Farmers  in  Alabama, 
Missouri,  and  Tennessee  most  often  gave  responses 
that  involved  money:  they  could  not  afford  to  install 
conservation  practices  or  SCS  specifications  were 
too  expensive  and  sometimes  too  inflexible.  Also, 
some  farmers,  especially  in  Alabama  and  Missouri, 
indicated  that  they  did  not  work  with  SCS  because 
money  was  not  available  from  SCS  for  applying 
practices,  implying  either  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  function  of  the  agency  or  that  they  would 
be  interested  only  if  SCS  had  funds  to  assist  on 
practices.  Washington  farmers  most  often  said  they 
preferred  to  be  independent  or  that  they  thought 
SCS's  assessment  of  what  needed  to  be  done  on 
their  farm  was  incorrect.  Some  farmers  in  other 
states  also  gave  these  responses.  A  few  farmers  in- 
dicated they  did  not  participate  because  they  could 
not  get  landlord  cooperation. 

Farmers  who  said  they  had  not  used  ASCS  cost- 
sharing  funds  (about  60  percent  of  the  total  sample) 
were  asked  a  question  parallel  to  the  one  for  SCS. 
Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee  responses  most 
often  involved  a  related  set  of  concerns:  could  not 
afford  to  apply  the  practices  even  with  cost-sharing; 
funds  were  not  available;  or  their  applications  were 
not  approved  by  the  county  committee.  One  farmer 
in  Missouri  said:  "They  were  out  of  money. 
Whenever  I'm  ready,  they're  always  out  of  money." 
These  concerns  shaded  into  a  related  set  of 
specification  problems:  could  not  afford  to  meet  the 
specifications,  did  not  think  the  specifications  were 
technically  feasible  for  their  farm,  or  they  did  not 
think  the  solutions  were  economically  feasible  ("I 
could  do  what  I  wanted  done  cheaper  without  cost- 
sharing.").  These  responses  in  turn  related  to 
another:  the  effort  required  to  get  cost-sharing 
funds  was  greater  than  the  value  gained.  A  number 
of  farmers  in  all  states  referred  to  the  difficulty  of 
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getting  cost-sharing  funds  because  of  the  red  tape 
involved.  Farmers  in  Washington  who  did  not  use 
cost-sharing  funds  indicated  most  often  that  they 
did  not  need  them  (some  farmers  in  other  states 
gave  this  response  also),  or  that  they  were 
philosophically  opposed  to  the  program.  Some, 
especially  in  Tennessee,  said  they  had  not  used  cost- 
sharing  funds  because  they  were  not  aware  they 
were  available.  A  number  in  Missouri  mentioned 
they  had  not  gotten  cost-sharing  funds  because 
weather  conditions  kept  them  from  applying  prac- 
tices. Several  in  Alabama  said  that  ASCS  did  not 
cost-share  the  practices  they  wanted  to  apply. 

County  and  state  SCS  and  ASCS  personnel  in 
Alabama  stressed  that  weather,  cash  flow,  and 
other  financial  problems  during  1981  to  1983  had  a 
big  impact  on  the  ability  of  farmers  in  the  targeted 
area  to  apply  conservation  practices  and  therefore 
their  use  of  assistance  from  both  agencies.  An 
ASCS  district  director  observed  that  there  were 
more  applications  for  cost-sharing  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  targeted  area  because  farmers  grew 
more  peanuts  and  therefore  had  higher  incomes  and 
could  afford  more  practices.  Alabama  professionals 
also  observed  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  conserva- 
tion practices  installed  on  rented  land  and  to  keep 
them  there  once  they  had  been  installed.  One  of  the 
SCS  staff  indicated  that  absentee  landowners  were 
one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  conservation  in  the 
area.  Several  indicated  that  as  farms  and 
machinery  had  gotten  bigger,  fewer  farmers  could 
find  the  time  to  carry  out  contouring  or  other  con- 
servation practices. 

SCS  and  ASCS  personnel  in  Missouri  stressed 
several  factors  that  had  strongly  influenced 
farmers'  adoption  of  erosion  control  practices  and 
hence  their  participation  in  conservation  programs. 
First  was  the  weather:  a  good  crop  year  in  1981; 
prolonged,  heavy  rains  in  the  springs  of  1982,  1983, 
and  1984;  followed  by  a  severe  drought  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1984.  The  weather  had  several  impacts  on 
conservation  practice  adoption,  most  of  them  bad. 
One  was  the  rainy  weather  that  kept  farmers  from 
getting  into  the  fields  to  install  practices.  Another 
was  damage  to  crops  and  low  yields  which,  com- 
bined with  economic  conditions,  contributed  to  low 
farm  incomes.  This  made  it  difficult  for  farmers  to 
finance  erosion  control  practices,  even  with  cost- 


sharing.  A  member  of  the  area  conservationist's 
staff  said  that  in  his  13-year  professional  career,  he 
had  never  seen  farmers  so  discouraged;  that  there 
were  two  or  three  farms  being  sold  at  the  court- 
house each  week  (June  1984);  and  that  in  one  com- 
munity in  northwest  Harrison  county,  every  farm 
was  owned  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
According  to  one  DC  in  Missouri,  there  may  have 
been  one  useful  outcome  of  the  heavy  rains.  In  the 
spring  of  1984,  there  were  dramatic  losses  due  to 
the  heavy  rains.  On  one  field,  a  farmer  had 
pulverized  the  top  4  inches  of  soil,  which  a  heavy 
rain  removed.  SCS  estimated  that  the  soil  loss  from 
this  field  was  1,000  tons  per  acre.  The  DC  believed 
such  catastrophic  events  sensitized  farmers  to  the 
need  for  conservation. 

A  positive  factor  in  Missouri  and  other  states  was 
the  PIK  (payment  in  kind)  program  that  took  land 
out  of  crops  and  left  land  idle  so  practices  could  be 
installed  during  the  summer. 

SCS  and  ASCS  personnel  in  Tennessee  emphasized 
the  effect  weather  conditions  had  on  farmers'  in- 
terest and  ability  to  participate  in  their  programs 
and  to  apply  practices.  They  referred  to  a  flood  in 
1981  and  a  drought  in  1983.  Weather  and  economic 
conditions  lowered  farm  income,  making  it  difficult 
for  some  farmers  to  finance  investments  in  erosion 
control  practices.  In  addition,  one  DC  stressed  how 
inflation  had  increased  the  cost  of  installing  prac- 
tices. 

All  surveyed  state  and  county  SCS  and  ASCS  pro- 
fessionals in  Washington  stressed  the  effect  of  farm 
programs  on  participation  in  the  conservation  ef- 
fort. They  indicated  the  programs  sometimes  had 
positive  effects,  such  as  taking  land  out  of  produc- 
tion, putting  it  in  grass,  and  requiring  cover  on  con- 
servation acres.  Most,  however,  emphasized  two 
negative  impacts  of  the  programs.  One  was  pro- 
grams that  made  it  more  profitable  for  farmers  to 
follow  summer  fallow  in  the  heavier  rainfall  areas 
(where  insufficient  crop  residues  are  left  on  the  sur- 
face, the  soil  is  exposed  to  increased  erosion).  The 
other  factor  related  to  farmers'  base  acreages  for 
the  wheat  program.  Many  professionals  in  the  area 
recommend  grass  in  the  crop  rotation  as  a  conserva- 
tion measure.  However,  they  said  that  ever  since 
the  1950s  farmers  in  the  area  had  periodically  got-. 
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ten  burned  by  having  too  many  acres  of  grass,  thus 
reducing  their  base  acreage  for  wheat  payments 
and  loans. 


First-Time  Participants 

We  also  attempted  to  gain  more  insights  on  the 
characteristics  of  farmers  who  were  reached  for  the 
first  time  by  both  SCS  and  ASCS  after  the 
targeting  program  started. 

During  personal  and  phone  interviews,  DCs  most 
often  identified  first-time  participants  in  the  SCS 
program  as  follows: 

•  New  farmers,  either  a  son  or  daughter  taking 
over  a  farming  operation,  or  farmers  new 

to  the  area. 

•  Landlords,  especially  those  who  leased  their 
land  to  new  renters  who  told  them  about 
SCS.  One  DC  told  us  that  renters  sometimes 
think  that  landlords  are  not  interested  in  in- 
stalling conservation  practices,  especially 
structures  that  require  considerable  invest- 
ment. But,  he  observed  that  many  landlords 
are  interested  in  conservation  because  it  pro- 
tects their  land  and  their  investment,  and 
they  can  use  the  expenditure  as  a  tax 
writeoff. 

•  Operators  of  smaller  farms.  The  Haywood 
DC  told  us  that  50  percent  of  that  county's 
new  participants  were  farmers  on  smaller 
tracts  with  whom  SCS  previously  had  little 
or  no  contact.  However,  the  Walla  Walla  DC 
said  that  about  40  percent  of  the  first-time 
participants  there  were  dryland  farmers 
with  1,000  acres  or  more. 

•  Farmers  who  were  exploring  ways  of  con- 
trolling erosion  with  less  expense  than  con- 
ventional terraces,  especially  those  who 
were  trying  conservation  tillage  for  the  first 
time  and  felt  the  need  for  considerable  infor- 
mation on  the  technology  of  it. 

•  Farmers  who  responded  to  the  increased 
publicity,  activity,  or  personal  contacts 
associated  with  the  targeting.  These  includ- 


ed some  farmers  who  did  not  believe  they 
had  an  erosion  problem  until  SCS  called  it  to 
their  attention,  some  who  knew  they  had  a 
problem  but  were  too  embarrassed  to  admit 
it,  and  some  whom  SCS  just  had  not  con- 
tacted before. 

•  Part-time  farmers. 

The  CEDs  identified  the  following  types  of  in- 
dividuals who  first  received  cost-sharing  funds 
during  1981-83: 

•  Landlords,  some  of  whom  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  program  through  their 
renters. 

•  Farmers  who  were  independent  and  wanted 
to  do  the  job  on  their  own,  but  were 
motivated  to  apply  for  cost-sharing  funds 
because  of  the  farm  income  situation. 

•  Farmers  trying  erosion  control  practices  for 
the  first  time. 

•  Farmers  who  became  aware  of  the  ACP  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time  because  of  the 
publicity  on  targeting. 

Staff  Perceptions  of  Program 
Performance 

Following  are  state  and  county  SCS  and  ASCS 
staff  perceptions  of  changes  in  farm  operators 
and  their  land  because  of  targeting,  im- 
provements in  conservation  programs  due  to 
targeting,  and  factors  influencing  the  outcome  of 
their  targeting  programs. 


Changes  in  Farmers  and  Their  Land 

Changes  in  farmers  and  their  land  perceived  by 
conservation  professionals  are  summarized 
below. 

Greater  Awareness 

Conservation  staffs  in  all  states  told  us  that  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  things  that  hap- 
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pened  under  targeting  was  that  farmers  became 
more  aware  of  conservation  problems,  needs, 
and  opportunities.  Several  also  said  that 
businessmen  and  others  became  more  aware  of 
the  need  for  conservation.  The  conservation  pro- 
fessionals generally  attributed  the  increased 
awareness  to  information/education  programs 
conducted  by  the  conservation  agencies,  in  some 
cases  supported  by  Extension.  Several  referred  to 
the  frequent  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
published  about  targeting  and  farmers'  ac- 
complishments. Others  mentioned  the  increased 
visibility  of  practices  farmers  had  installed;  one 
CED  said  this  made  their  program  easier  to  sell. 

Improved  Conservation  Ethic 

A  second  perception  of  the  conservation  profes- 
sionals was  that  targeting  improved  farmers'  con- 
servation ethic.  The  change  was  referred  to  in 
various  ways:  conservation  ethic,  improved  at- 
titudes toward  conservation,  increased  en- 
thusiasm for  conservation,  and  increased  will- 
ingness of  farmers  to  do  something  about  ero- 
sion. Several  DCs  said  that  some  farmers  became 
motivated  enough  to  install  erosion  control  prac- 
tices despite  financial  problems. 

Adoption  of  Practices 

Most  county  and  state  SCS  and  ASCS  staff  said 
an  important  result  of  targeting  was  to  "get  more 
practices  on  the  ground."  Many  cited  specific 
figures  such  as  increase  in  acres  of  conservation 
tillage  or  miles  of  terraces  constructed.  Most  said 
the  process  of  getting  practices  applied  had  been 
speeded  up  by  having  increased  technical  and 
cost-sharing  assistance  available  under  targeting. 
A  DC  in  Alabama  also  told  us  more  farmers  were 
carrying  out  practices  according  to  specifications 
than  was  the  case  prior  to  targeting.  Several  state 
SCS  and  ASCS  staff  pointed  to  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  moldboard  plows  and  the  increase 
in  chisel  plows  and  no-till  drills  on  farms  and  at 
machinery  dealers  as  signs  of  progress. 

Reduction  in  Soil  Loss 

A  few  SCS  personnel  mentioned  that  targeting 
had  resulted  in  increases  in  acres  benefited  or 


acres  adequately  protected.  Most  of  the  SCS  staff 
and  some  of  the  ASCS  personnel  indicated  that 
targeting  had  resulted  in  large  reductions  in  soil 
loss;  some  cited  specific  statistics. 

Environmental  Improvements 

About  one-fourth  of  the  SCS  staffs  and  a  few  ASCS 
personnel  reported  that  targeting  had  produced  off- 
site  benefits,  such  as  reduction  in  sedimentation 
and  improvements  in  water  quality.  The  Missouri 
SCS  staff  also  mentioned  improvements  in  wildlife 
habitat  from  farmers  planting  warm  season  grasses, 
a  practice  emphasized  in  conservation  programs  in 
the  Green  Hills  area. 

Sequence  of  Changes 

A  number  of  the  agency  staffs  stressed  that 
things  happened  as  part  of  a  sequence  or  process. 
Some  put  it  this  way:  first  they  saw  changes  in 
farmers'  attitudes,  then  they  saw  farmers  starting 
to  change  their  practices,  and  later  they  observed 
more  erosion  control  practices  on  the  ground. 

Improvements  in  Conservation 
Programs  Due  to  Targeting 

Program  changes  perceived  by  conservation  staffs 
are  outlined  below. 

Higher  Priority  on  Critical  Resource 
Problems 

Conservation  professionals,  especially  those  in  SCS, 
told  us  that  targeting  had  given  them  a  better 
understanding  of  resource  problems,  had  helped 
them  put  needs  in  perspective,  and  led  them  to  set 
higher  priorities  on  critical  resource  problems.  This 
priority  setting  had  generally  led  them  to  concen- 
trate more  on  cropland  and  less  on  areas  such  as 
roadbanks  and  schoolgrounds. 

Increased  Staff  Capabilities 

SCS  professionals  said  that  the  special  training 
provided  for  most  of  the  staff  who  worked  in  the 
targeting  program  had  resulted  in  increased  staff 
capabilities.  Some  stressed  that  work  in  targeting 
increased  staff  understanding  of  erosion  rates, 
soil  fragility,  and  productivity  concepts  (which 
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built  on  the  development  and  widespread  use  of 
the  Universal  Soil  Loss  Equation  that  started  in 
SCS  about  the  mid-1970s).  SCS  staff  who  worked 
with  farmers  gained  greater  competence  and  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  work  with  farmers. 
Some  staff  said  they  felt  more  in  tune  with  the 
needs  of  farmers  and  that  they  did  a  better  job  in 
working  with  them. 

Increased  Cost-effectiveness 

SCS  staff  reported  increases  in  cost-effectiveness  of 
their  technical  assistance  programs  under  tar- 
geting. They  based  their  responses  on  various  mea- 
sures: increases  in  work  accomplished  per  staff 
year,  decreases  in  costs  of  getting  practices  applied, 
or  decreases  in  costs  per  ton  of  soil  saved.  They  at- 
tributed improvements  in  cost-effectiveness  to  con- 
centration of  efforts  on  more  erosive  farms,  increas- 
ed staff  capabilities  developed  under  targeting; 
mounting  a  more  intensive  program;  use  of  laser 
levels,  two-way  radio  equipment,  and  computers 
purchased  with  targeting  funds;  and  in  some  cases 
to  group  activities. 

ASCS  staff  also  stressed  cost-effectiveness  in  the 
use  of  cost-share  funds. 


Factors  Influencing  the  Outcome  of 
Targeting 


tor  who  had  20  years  of  experience  in  the  county 
and  the  respect  of  farmers.  Several  indicated  that 
targeting  budgets  had  provided  enough  operating 
funds  to  buy  equipment,  supplies,  and  materials 
that  let  them  make  more  effective  use  of  the  most 
important  program  input,  namely  staff  time.  The 
number  of  DCs  crediting  increased  cost-share  funds 
as  the  factor  contributing  to  the  success  of  targeting 
equalled  the  number  crediting  technical  assistance 
as  the  success  factor.  They  believed  these  funds  add- 
ed an  important  incentive  to  get  many  farmers  to 
adopt  practices.  The  Barbour  DC  also  said  the  abili- 
ty to  obligate  cost-share  funds  under  LTAs  made  it 
possible  to  plan  year  to  year  to  fit  farmers'  needs. 


The  factor  mentioned  second  most  often  as  con- 
tributing to  success  was  increased  farmers' 
awareness  of  the  need  for  erosion  control  mentioned 
previously.  A  few  DCs  mentioned  the  importance  of 
the  various  agencies  agreeing  on  what  needed  to  be 
done  and  working  together  on  the  targeting  effort. 
Two  DCs  mentioned  the  availability  of  river  basin 
studies  that  helped  them  pinpoint  the  erosion  pro- 
blems. Another  mentioned  the  role  of  newly  emerg- 
ing conservation  tillage  technology.  One  DC 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  some  progressive 
farmers:  "You  don't  need  a  lot  of  them;  you  just 
need  a  few  to  get  things  started,  then  farmers  will 
sell  each  other."  One  DC  mentioned  the  importance 
of  having  a  district  board  that  was  active  and  will- 
ing to  perform.  One  DC  mentioned  the  value  of 
having  a  staff  willing  to  innovate. 


SCS  county  and  state  staffs  gave  us  their  percep- 
tions of  factors  that  contributed  to  or  served  as 
obstacles  to  progress  under  targeting. 


Factors  Contributing  to  Success 

DCs  mentioned  the  increased  resources  available 
under  targeting  more  often  than  any  other  factor 
contributing  to  the  success  of  their  targeting  effort. 
Several  mentioned  the  importance  of  having  addi- 
tional technical  staff.  Others  stressed  the  value  of 
having  especially  competent  individuals  to  work 
with  in  the  targeting  effort.  The  Columbia  DC  in- 
dicated that  the  biggest  positive  factor  was  having 
the  services  of  the  previous  county  extension  direc- 


A  state  SCS  staff  person  observed  that  where  there 
was  a  combination  of  more  SCS  staff,  a  good  district 
board,  a  good  DC,  and  more  cost-sharing  funds, 
things  really  happened.  Where  they  had  this  com- 
bination, they  could  see  the  difference  when  they 
drove  across  the  line  into  a  targeted  county. 


Program  Obstacles 

SCS  county  and  state  staff  identified  several  kinds 
of  obstacles.  One  set  related  to  obstacles  to  farmers' 
adoption  and  therefore  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram; these  responses  are  covered  in  the  subsection 
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on  participation.  Another  set,  related  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  resources  available,  is  covered  in   section 
III.  Other  obstacles  to  program  performance  that 
were  stressed  were:  the  hiring  freeze  preventing 
SCS  new  hires  in  some  areas  at  the  start  of  the 
targeting  program;  personnel  ceilings,  sometimes 
more  of  a  constraint  than  budget;  uncertainties  in 
program  planning  and  execution  because  of  uncer- 
tainties about  the  continued  availability  of 
targeting  funds;  and  cost-share  funds   sometimes 
not  available  until  late  spring. 

One  DC  said  that  the  biggest  obstacle  was  that  the 
costs  of  erosion  control  invariably  exceeded  what 
the  farmer  had  expected,  especially  for  new 
cooperators.  Farmers  often  discovered  that  there 
was  much  less  money  available  from  cost-sharing 
than  anticipated.  The  DC  said  that  this  gap  between 
need  and  availability  of  funds  was  his  biggest  frustra- 
tion. 


Other  Performance  Indicators 

Concentration  of  Efforts  on  Farms 
with  More  Serious  Erosion  Problems 

We  studied  the  extent  to  which  SCS  had  concen- 
trated their  efforts  on  more  erosive  farms  under 
targeting.  The  percentages  of  survey  farmers  on  the 
most  erosive  land  (about  one-third  of  the  total)  who 
received  26  hours  or  more  of  technical  assistance 
during  the  3-year  period  1981-83  were: 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


Percent  of  farmers 
63  37  40  23 

Tennessee  Washington 


Walla 
Dyer    Haywood  Columbia        Walla 


Percent  of  farmers 
21  39  0  89 


This  rough  indicator  shows  that  the  SCS  program 
in  Walla  Walla  and  Barbour  concentrated  heavily 
on  survey  farms  with  more  severe  erosion  problems; 
programs  in  other  counties  did  so  to  lesser  extents. 

National  ASCS  reports  using  data  from  the  CRES 
system  indicated  that  during  1983  over  75  percent 
of  the  targeted  cost-share  assistance  was  being  ap- 
plied to  lands  eroding  at  2T  or  greater,  compared 
with  only  56  percent  of  the  regular  ACP  funds 
being  applied  to  lands  eroding  at  2T  or  greater. 


Reaching  New  Participants 

We  asked  DCs  how  many  of  the  farmers  they 
worked  with  during  1981-83  had  not  previously  par- 
ticipated in  their  conservation  programs.  Their 
responses  were:  Barbour,  15  to  20;  Henry,  very  few; 
Daviess,  15  to  20;  Harrison,  very  few;  Dyer,  very 
few;  Haywood,  15  to  20;  Columbia,  very  few;  and 
Walla  Walla,  50  to  60. 

The  extent  to  which  SCS  reached  first-time  par- 
ticipants in  these  study  counties  closely  followed 
their  program  emphasis  on  reaching  new  cooper- 
ators, except  Harrison  county  where  emphasis  on 
contacting  farmers  did  not  produce  many  new 
cooperators. 

CEDs  in  study  counties  were  also  asked  the  extent 
to  which  they  provided  cost-share  funds  to  first-time 
participants  during  1981  to  1983.  The  CEDs  in 
Daviess,  Harrison,  and  Walla  Walla  indicated  that 
from  6  to  15  new  participants  had  joined  the  ACP 
program  each  year  during  this  period.  Several  other 
CEDs  said  that,  because  of  the  increased  cost-share 
funds  under  targeting,  some  farmers  received  cost- 
share  assistance  who  would  not  have  without 
targeting. 


Changes  in  Farmers'  Concern  for 
Erosion  Problems 

Surveyed  farmers  responded  to  a  question  on  how 
concerned  farmers  in  their  county  were  about  ero- 
sion compared  with  3  years  earlier.  Responses  to 
the  question  represent  "soft"  data,  but  as  shown 
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below,  two-thirds  said  farmers  were  more  concerned 
(a  complete  summary  of  responses  in  appendix  table 
30): 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


Percent  of  farmers 
57  69  60  48 

Tennessee  Washington 


Walla 
Dyer    Haywood  Columbia       Walla  Average 


Percent  of  farmers 
64  88  83  79 


68 


Those  saying  that  farmers  were  more  concerned 
most  often  cited  increased  agency  activities  and 
publicity  as  the  reasons,  especially  in  Washington 
and  Missouri.  Other  reasons  mentioned  were  in- 
creased conservation  efforts  by  farmers,  increased 
severity  and  visibility  of  erosion  problems,  and  con- 
cern that  continued  erosion  would  cut  farm  in- 
comes. 


Changes  in  Farmers'  Inclinations  to 
Use  Erosion  Control  Practices 

An  average  of  56  percent  of  the  farmers  indicated 
they  were  more  inclined  to  use  erosion  control  prac- 
tices in  1983  than  in  1980: 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


Percent  of  farmers 
62  62  63  52 

Tennessee  Washington 


Walla 
Dyer    Haywood  Columbia        Walla  Average 


Percent  of  farmers 
44  65  55  45 

*    *    #      *    *    * 


56 


Following  are  findings  related  to  the  three  previous 
subsections  presented  at  this  point  while  the  data 
and  other  information  leading  to  the  findings  are 
fresh  in  mind.  Some  of  the  findings  are  reinforced 
by  data  we  studied  but  did  not  include  in  this 
report. 

Farmers  increased  their  participation  in  SCS  ac- 
tivities as  a  result  of  targeting. 

There  were  fairly  wide  differences  among  counties 
and  states  in  both  levels  of  SCS  participation  and 
change  in  participation  after  targeting.  Overall, 
about  30  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  samples  said 
their  contacts  with  SCS  were  greater  in  1981-83 
than  in  1978-80.  Farmers'  perceptions  of  their 
changes  in  participation  were  reinforced  by  reports 
from  their  DCs  with  little  exception.  The  data  sug- 
gest a  fairly  sizable  increase  in  farmers'  use  of  SCS 
assistance.  We  believe  that  much  of  the  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  targeting.  This  finding  is  sup- 
ported by  about  two-thirds  of  the  surveyed  farmers 
indicating  they  were  aware  of  targeting  and  about 
half  reporting  they  had  seen  changes  in  SCS  pro- 
grams such  as  greater  contact  with  farmers,  more 
publicity  and  information,  more  activity,  and  more 
farmer  involvement.  We  found  a  close  relationship 
between  awareness  of  targeting  and  SCS  participa- 
tion in  all  states. 

Both  the  number  of  farmers  receiving  cost-share 
funds  and  average  payments  per  farm  per  year  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  targeting,  with  increase  in 
average  payment  accounting  for  the  larger  share  of 
increase  in  funds  used. 

Farmers  increased  their  use  of  cost-share  funds.  The 
fact  that  they  did  so,  and  that  the  biggest  increases 
occurred  in  the  counties  with  the  biggest  increases 
in  cost-share  funds  under  targeting,  is  attributable 
to  targeting  essentially  by  definition. 

About  a  third  of  the  surveyed  farmers  increased 
their  use  of  cost-share  funds.  Average  cost-share 
payments  per  farm  increased  28  percent.  Increase 
in  average  payments  per  farm  explains  more  of  the 
increased  use  of  cost-share  funds  than  does  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  farmers  receiving  cost- 
share  funds.  Neither  increase  was  very  large  over- 
all, and  there  were  wide  variations  among  states. 
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Targeting  reached  relatively  few  first-time  par- 
ticipants in  either  SCS  or  ASCS  programs. 

One  DC  reported  working  with  50  to  60  farmers 
who  had  not  previously  participated  in  SCS  pro- 
grams, three  reported  15  to  20  new  cooperators,  and 
four  reported  very  few  or  none.  CEDs  reported  from 
none  to  as  many  as  10  to  15  farmers  in  their  coun- 
ties received  cost-sharing  funds  for  the  first  time. 
We  conclude  that  the  conservation  agencies  mostly 
worked  with  farmers  who  had  been  cooperators 
prior  to  targeting. 

Farmers  in  targeted  areas  became  more  aware  of  ero- 
sion problems. 

Two-thirds  of  the  surveyed  farmers  said  farmers  in 
their  counties  were  more  concerned  about  erosion 
than  they  had  been  3  years  earlier.  Many  at- 
tributed this  change  to  increased  information  and 
activity  of  the  conservation  agencies.  DCs  and 
CEDs  unanimously  indicated  that  one  of  the  biggest 
effects  of  targeting  was  the  increase  in  awareness  of 
erosion  problems,  their  consequences,  and  possible 
solutions.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  an  Iowa 
State  University  study  (6)  finding  that  the  longer  a 
county  had  been  targeted,  the  greater  the  number 
of  farmers  who  saw  an  erosion  problem  at  the  com- 
munity and  farm  levels.  Increased  awareness  could 
lead  to  increased  participation  in  delivery  system 
activities  and  ultimately  to  adoption. 

The  conservation  ethic  of  farmers  in  targeted  areas 
improved. 

Farmers'  responses  reinforced  observations  of  DCs 
and  CEDs  that  farmers'  attitudes  toward  conserva- 
tion and  their  motivation  to  solve  erosion  problems 
had  improved.  Improvements  in  attitudes  and  ethics 
could  lead  to  increased  adoption  of  erosion  control 
practices. 

Financing  erosion  control  practices  was  the  biggest 
obstacle  to  participation. 

The  biggest  obstacle  by  far  to  participation  in  con- 
servation delivery  system  activities  was  farmers'  in- 
ability to  finance  investments  in  erosion  control 
practices.  This  was  reported  to  us  repeatedly  by 
farmers  and  by  conservation  professionals.  Cost- 


sharing  made  it  possible  for  some  farmers  to  move 
ahead  with  conservation  programs.  Others  could  not 
afford  to  adopt  even  with  cost-sharing.  Hence,  they 
had  little  motivation  to  participate  in  conservation 
program  activities.  Participation  levels  tended  to  be 
lowest  in  states  like  Missouri  where  financial 
problems  were  especially  acute. 

Farmers  varied  widely  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
used  various  sources  of  help  on  controlling  erosion 
problems. 

There  were  dramatic  differences  among  farmers, 
among  counties,  and  among  states  in  the  sources  of 
help  on  erosion  control.  For  example,  the  percentage 
of  farmers  who  used  no  sources  other  than  SCS  and 
ASCS  varied  from  20  in  Walla  Walla  to  77  in 
Barbour.  The  percentage  using  Extension  varied 
from  64  in  Columbia  to  10  in  Barbour. 

The  agencies  made  some  progress  in  concentrating 
fairly  heavily  on  farms  with  more  serious  erosion 
problems. 

Our  analysis  of  SCS  concentration  on  farms  with 
more  serious  erosion  problems  under  targeting 
showed  that  it  ranged  from  fairly  heavy  concentra- 
tion in  Walla  Walla  and  Barbour  to  some  emphasis 
to  little  emphasis.  CEDs  reported  their  county  com- 
mittees often  placed  relatively  little  emphasis  on 
farm-to-farm  differences  in  severity  of  erosion  prob- 
lems during  the  1981-83  period,  primarily  because 
of  lack  of  relevant  data. 

A  few  personal  and  farm  business  characteristics  are 
consistently  associated  with  participation  in  the  con- 
servation delivery  system;  but  most  factors  affecting 
participation  vary  widely  among  regions. 

A  number  of  factors  vary  widely  among  regions  in 
the  magnitude  and  direction  of  their  influence  on 
participation.  Such  factors  are  not  useful  in  design- 
ing programs  at  the  national  level.  However,  it  is 
relevant  to  consider  such  factors  in  designing  and 
implementing  programs  tailored  to  fit  states,  and 
sometimes  areas  within  states.  Examples  of  such 
variables  are  percentage  of  land  rented,  orientation 
toward  farming  as  a  way  of  life  as  opposed  to  farm- 
ing as  a  commercial  business,  and  concern  about 
farm  income  in  the  longer  versus  the  shorter  run. 
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Some  factors  are  fairly  consistently  associated  with 
participation  across  regions;  these  can  logically  be 
used  in  designing  conservation  programs  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

Those  who  used  SCS  the  most  tended  to  have 
higher  education  levels,  to  operate  larger  farm 
businesses,  were  more  risk-prone,  and  believed  that 
there  was  peer  pressure  toward  adoption.  Several 
factors  were  rather  consistently  associated  with  in- 
creases in  farmers'  SCS  participation  after  tar- 
geting was  initiated:  concern  for  the  erosion  pro- 
blem in  their  county,  higher  education  levels,  larger 
farm  businesses,  and  risk-proneness.  Our  findings 
are  consistent  with  the  Iowa  State  University  study 
(3)  which  showed  that  farmers  with  higher  rates 
of  use  of  conservation  information  tended  to  be 
higher  educated,  operating  larger  farms,  and  more 
convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  erosion  problems. 


•  The  extent  to  which  the  conservation  agencies 
reached  first-time  participants  was  closely 
related  to  special  efforts  devoted  to  reaching 
them  as  part  of  the  targeting  effort,  with 
Missouri  again  being  an  exception.  Information 
campaigns  likely  helped  in  this  effort,  but  per- 
sonal contact  work  appeared  to  be  a  crucial  fac- 
tor. In  Walla  Walla,  where  SCS  reached  the 
most  new  cooperators,  26  percent  of  the  sur- 
veyed farmers  reported  they  had  been  con- 
tacted by  SCS  (in  other  counties,  the 
percentages  ranged  from  2  to  11). 

•  High  percentages  of  conservation  plans 
developed  during  1981-83  were  reported  in 
both  counties  in  Tennessee,  where  there  was 
heavy  emphasis  on  planning,  and  in  Barbour, 
where  there  was  strong  targeting  emphasis  on 
planning  under  LTAs. 


Delivery  system  factors  influenced  panicipation  and 
related  items. 


Attitudes  Toward  Targeting 


We  were  not  able  to  quantify  delivery  system  fac- 
tors for  use  in  statistical  analysis,  but  we  found 
evidence  that  program  characteristics  influenced 
farmers'  participation  and  other  program  outcomes. 
For  example: 


Here  we  present  information  on  attitudes  of  various 
groups  affected  by  targeting  after  several  years  of 
experience  with  it.  How  people  feel  about  targeting 
will  have  a  crucial  effect  on  targeting,  as  it  will  in- 
fluence the  extent  to  which  people  support  or  work 
against  it. 


The  largest  increase  in  SCS  and  ASCS  par- 
ticipation generally  occurred  in  counties  with 
the  largest  increases  in  resources  under 
targeting.  Missouri  was  an  exception,  possibly 
because  of  the  long  history  of  farmers'  coopera- 
tion with  SCS,  the  difficult  financial  cir- 
cumstances faced  by  farmers,  or  weather  condi- 
tions making  it  difficult  to  apply  conservation 
practices.  DCs  reported  more  requests  for  help 
when  farmers  discovered  they  had  more  staff 
available.  CEDs  reported  that  they  received 
more  applications  for  cost-sharing  when 
farmers  found  there  were  more  cost-sharing 
funds. 

Increase  in  average  size  of  cost-share  payments 
most  often  occurred  where  LTAs  were  em- 
phasized under  targeting  and  where  more  cost- 
sharing  funds  for  conservation  tillage  were 
made  available  as  a  result  of  targeting. 


Farmers 

Farmers  in  Targeted  Areas 

We  asked  surveyed  farmers  what  they  thought  of 
concentrating  conservation  agencies'  help  in  areas 
that  have  the  most  critical  and  persistent  erosion 
problems.  Here  are  their  responses  (complete  detail 
is  in  appendix  table  31): 


Targeting  is— 

Good  idea  even  though  other  areas  receive  less  funds 
Good  idea  if  it  has  no  effect  on  other  areas 
Good  idea  if  proven  effective 
Not  a  good  idea  in  any  case 
Other  responses 

Total 


Percent  of 
farmers 

28 
25 
44 

2 
1 

100 


Several  farmers  added  that  the  idea  was  all  right, 
so  long  as  there  was  local  control  of  the  program. 
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SCD  board  support  of  targeting  varied  from  strong 
enthusiasm  to  indifference.  ASCS  staff  reported 
that  when  the  decision  was  made  to  target,  many 
state  and  county  ASCS  committees  were  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  But  after  several  years'  experience, 
many  of  the  committees  became  more  supportive  of 
targeting. 

We  asked  survey  farmers:  "If  more  than  the  present 
amount  of  SCS  technical  help  and  ASCS  cost- 
sharing  funds  could  be  made  available  to  help  con- 
trol erosion  nationwide,  what  kinds  of  farms  or 
farmers  do  you  think  should  have  highest  priority 
for  receiving  additional  help?"  The  three  responses 
given  most  often  are  below: 


Priority  should  be  given  to— 

Farms  with  most  critical  erosion  or  erosive  soils 
Farmers  with  management  or  stewardship  ethics 
Row  crop  farmers 


Percent  of 
farmers 

41 
19 
11 


Only  17  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Missouri  said 
priority  should  be  given  to  farmers  with  most 
critical  erosion.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
40-year  history  of  strong  conservation  programs  in 
the  area  and  the  feeling  that  farmers  should  have 
taken  care  of  their  erosion  problems  by  now.  Some 
in  Missouri  said  that  poor  conservation  farmers 
should  not  be  rewarded.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  29  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Missouri  said 
that  priority  should  be  given  to  farmers  with 
stewardship  ethics  and  ability  to  manage,  whereas 
only  14  to  17  percent  of  the  farmers  gave  this 
response  in  the  other  three  states.  Other  responses 
were  small  farms  (most  often  in  Alabama),  family 
farms  (most  often  in  Missouri),  farms  with  unique 
or  valuable  soils  (most  often  in  Washington), 
farmers  who  meet  income  criteria,  and  young 
farmers. 


mittees  in  nontargeted  counties  because  of  the 
targeting  program.  Most  of  them,  however,  reported 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  farmers  in  non- 
targeted  areas,  that  some  farmers  had  contacted 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  object  to  the 
targeting  program,  and  in  one  case  had  staged  an 
organized  protest.  Some  farmer  groups  reacted  by 
initiating  action  to  get  their  areas  targeted,  as  they 
saw  this  as  a  way  to  maintain  the  level  of  conserva- 
tion resources  in  their  counties.  Several  SCS  state 
offices  were  convinced  that  an  important  part  of  the 
motivation  of  boards  and  committees  was  less 
outright  need  and  more  of  wanting  to  "get  their 
share."  One  state  ASCS  office  reported  that 
representatives  from  a  group  of  nontargeted  coun- 
ties had  criticized  the  targeting  of  cost-share  funds 
in  another  part  of  the  state.  When  the  state  office 
asked  them  if  they  needed  more  cost-sharing  funds, 
they  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  and  said  that 
they  just  didn't  like  being  left  out. 


County  SCS  and  ASCS  Staffs 

All  of  the  DCs  and  seven  of  the  CEDs  in  the  eight 
targeted  study  counties  supported  targeting  as  a  na- 
tional program.  DCs  and  CEDs  generally  emphasiz- 
ed that  targeting  was  sound  and  that  public  funds 
ought  to  be  spent  in  areas  with  the  most  serious 
erosion.  Several  indicated  that  when  they  first 
heard  about  targeting  they  had  serious  reservations 
about  it,  but  had  changed  their  minds.  While 
several  indicated  targeting  should  be  done 
regardless,  more  indicated  targeting  would  be  bet- 
ter if  done  with  new  funds. 

The  biggest  satisfactions  DCs  reported  with  targeting 
were: 


Farmers  in  Nontargeted  Areas 

We  did  not  survey  farmers  in  nontargeted  areas, 
but  we  obtained  some  information  on  the  attitudes 
of  farmers  in  these  areas  from  conservation  profes- 
sionals. 

State  SCS  and  ASCS  offices  in  a  few  of  the  13 
states  we  visited  said  they  had  received  no 
criticisms  from  SCD  boards  or  county  ASCS  com- 


•  To  be  able  to  "beef  up"  the  program  so  they 
could  better  meet  the  needs  of  people. 

•  To  see  more  conservation  practices  on  the  ground 
and  to  see  the  land  protected. 

•  To  see  the  changes  in  farmers'  attitudes  toward 
conservation. 

•  To  take  a  unit  of  land,  help  plan  it,  and  follow  a 
program  all  the  way  through  to  the  land  being 
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adequately  treated,  something  some  DCs  said 
they  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  able  to  do  before. 
While  indicating  this  kind  of  planning  and  ap- 
plication activity  was  hard  work,  it  was  easier 
when  you  had  the  increased  resources  to  back  you 
up. 

DCs  in  targeted  and  nontargeted  areas  and  CEDs 
in  targeted  areas  in  13  states  were  asked  by  phone 
survey  how  they  felt  about  the  current  USDA  na- 
tional targeting  program.  Their  responses: 


Attitude 

DCs 

targeted 

DCs 
nontargeted 

Percent 

CEDs 
targeted 

Strongly  favorable 
Somewhat  favorable 
Uncertain 

Somewhat  opposed 
Strongly  opposed 

29 

46 

17 

6 

2 

15 
29 
25 
24 
7 

32 
42 

14 

12 

0 

Total 


100 


100 


100 


DCs  in  nontargeted  areas  had  less  favorable  at- 
titudes toward  the  program  than  DCs  and  CEDs 
who  had  such  programs.  However,  44  percent  of  the 
DCs  in  nontargeted  counties  had  generally 
favorable  attitudes  toward  targeting;  only  7  percent 
were  strongly  opposed. 

DCs  in  nontargeted  counties  were  asked  how  they 
felt  about  targeting  among  counties  within  their 
states.  Their  responses  were: 


Attitude 

Strongly  favorable 
Somewhat  favorable 
Uncertain 

Somewhat  opposed 
Strongly  opposed 

Total 


Percent 

20 
49 
19 
10 
2 

100 


Thus,  it  appears  that  a  major  part  of  the  reserva- 
tions held  by  DCs  in  nontargeted  counties  was  less 
in  response  to  targeting  as  a  concept  and  more  a 
reaction  to  the  current  USDA  targeting  effort  or  a 
reaction  to  the  declining  resources  available. 

State  SCS  and  ASCS  Staffs 

In  13  states  with  targeted  programs,  all  of  the  state 
SCS  staffs  and  11  of  the  state  ASCS  staffs  supported 


the  targeting  concept  and  the  national  targeting  pro- 
gram. Several  said  that  either  they  or  their  state  com- 
mittees or  associations  were  opposed  to  targeting  at  the 
beginning,  but  had  changed  their  minds.  Some  said 
that  targeting  had  forced  them  to  do  what  they  should 
have  done  anyway,  namely  to  concentrate  their 
resources  in  areas  with  the  biggest  erosion  problems. 
One  SCS  staff  person  used  the  analogy  of  a  farmer 
who  worked  on  the  erosion  problem  on  his  worst  field 
first  rather  than  the  whole  farm.  An  ASCS  staff  person 
said:  "That's  the  way  you  do  it  with  your  personal 
funds— you  pay  your  most  important  bills  first." 

Most  state  staffs  expressed  enthusiasm  for  what 
targeting  had  done  for  their  state  and  for  the  entire 
country,  and  indicated  that  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  One  state  ASCS  staff  person  em- 
phasized that  targeting  had  helped  gain  support  for 
their  program.  He  said  that  before  they  could  never 
convince  the  public  that  they  had  an  effective  program. 
But,  keying  on  critical  areas  under  targeting  convinced 
the  public  both  of  the  importance  of  conservation  and 
the  approach  that  ASCS  was  using. 

While  expressing  their  support,  some  staff  attached 
conditions.  The  main  ifs  were:  if  it's  done  with  new 
money  and  if  you  maintain  base  programs  in  non- 
targeted  areas. 

One  of  the  state  ASCS  staffs  who  did  not  support 
targeting  argued  primarily  that  it  was  not  feasible 
to  have  decisions  on  what  areas  should  be  targeted 
made  at  the  national  level.  The  major  concern  of 
the  other  ASCS  staff  who  did  not  support  targeting 
was  that  under  the  program,  the  targeted  area  in 
their  state  had  gotten  more  cost-sharing  funds  than 
they  could  use  effectively  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
resulting  in  inefficient  use  of  resources. 


SCS  and  ASCS  National  Offices 

SCS  launched  the  targeting  effort  with  a  firm  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and  with  a 
commitment  to  make  it  work.  The  Chief  and  CTA 
program  managers  have  remained  firmly  committed 
to  targeting,  support  it  enthusiastically,  and  have 
expressed  their  resolve  to  carry  out  the  program  as 
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outlined  in  the  NCP,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
redirect  funds  to  do  so.  The  ASCS  national  office 
has  less  at  stake  in  targeting  since  ACP  is  a 
relatively  small  part  of  its  total  program.  But, 
ASCS  administrators  remain  committed  to  the  pro- 
gram. Both  agencies  see  targeting  as  a  way  to  get 
more  conservation  practices  applied  per  public 
dollar  spent. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

The  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment endorse  targeting  as  a  part  of  NCP.  They  see 
it  as  a  way  to  make  more  efficient  and  effective  use 
of  federal  funds  in  redirecting  these  funds  to  the 
worst  soil  and  water  problems. 

Although  strongly  supportive  of  targeting,  the 
Secretary  has  been  unable  to  change  congressional 
language  to  permit  additional  USDA  resources  to 
be  targeted. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

OMB  long  was  critical  of  USDA  conservation  efforts 
for  being  too  widespread.  It  repeatedly  cited  the 
need  to  concentrate  CTA  and  cost-share  programs 
where  the  problems  were  most  critical  in  order  to 
make  more  effective  use  of  public  funds.  Our  inter- 
views with  OMB  budget  analysts  revealed  that  they 
considered  the  current  targeting  program  a  useful 
step  forward,  especially  given  the  history  of  USDA 
agencies  and  progress  on  soil  conservation. 

OMB  has  never  enthusiastically  supported  the  NCP 
of  which  targeting  was  a  feature.  In  any  case, 
because  of  increasing  pressures  on  the  federal 
budget  and  the  necessity  to  cut  every  place  possible, 
OMB  will  now  support  targeting  only  as  an  item  of 
redirection.  And  there  are  indications  that  it  may 
be  reluctant  to  do  even  that  because  of  concern  that 
Congress  may  appropriate  additional  funds  to  pro- 
tect base  conservation  programs. 

Congress 

Congress'  oversight  arm,  GAO,  had  cited  the  need 
to  target  public  funds  on  critical  resource  problem 
areas.  Yet,  some  say  that  targeting  was  initiated 


mostly  administratively  by  the  executive  branch 
without  benefit  of  any  specific  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. Congress  did  pass  the  Special  Areas  Conserva- 
tion Program  as  part  of  the  conservation  section  of 
the  1981  farm  bill.  Some  believe  that  this  program, 
plus  the  matching  funds  proposal  also  in  the  1981 
farm  bill  had  given  the  concept  of  targeting 
legislative  sanction. 

Actions  in  Congress,  especially  in  the  appropria- 
tions committees,  indicated  general  support  for 
allocating  funds  to  critical  problem  areas.  But,  Con- 
gress was  also  concerned  about  the  USDA  neglect- 
ing other  areas.  This  was  especially  true  in  the 
House,  where  members  are  more  finely  tuned  to  the 
voices  of  their  constituents.  The  Senate  expressed 
little  concern  about  targeting  or  the  need  to  protect 
base  funds.  The  House  gave  numerous  indications 
orally  and  in  writing  that  it  would  support 
targeting  if  the  USDA  protected  a  range  of  base 
programs  (not  just  CTA),  and  that  they  would  ap- 
propriate more  money  for  targeting  if  the  ad- 
ministration would  request  it.  For  example,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  report  on  the 
1983  conservation  budget  contained  the  following 
statement:  "The  Committee  is  very  concerned  about 
proposals  to  target  conservation  operations  funds. 
The  committee  will  expect  that  any  targeting  of 
funds  be  separately  identified  and  proposed  as  an 
increase  to  the  existing  conservation  operations 
base  accounts"  (17). 

Interviewed  staff  members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  agriculture  and  appropriations  committees 
indicated  that  they  had  not  received  a  large  number 
of  comments  on  the  targeting  program.  But,  the 
comments  they  had  received  were  essentially  100 
percent  negative.  Congressional  staff  members  said 
that  Congress  was  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
effect  targeting  had  on  base  programs  in  non- 
targeted  areas,  but  that  it  was  even  more  concerned 
about  redistributions  among  states  under  the  for- 
mula. These  concerns  led  to  the  caps  on  targeting 
and  the  freeze  on  redistributions  among  states 
under  the  SCS  formula  previously  mentioned. 

National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts 

NACD  is  a  national  conservation  organization  with 
elected  farmer  officers  and  an  executive  vice  presi- 
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dent  and  other  staff  members  in  Washington,  D.C. 
It  maintains  liaison  with  the  state  associations  of 
conservation  districts  (SACDs)  which,  in  turn,  have 
linkages  with  the  conservation  districts.  Views  of 
NACD  were  obtained  by  studying  presentations 
made  by  the  NACD  president  and  resolutions  pass- 
ed by  the  national  association,  and  through  inter- 
views with  the  executive  vice  president  and  with 
some  regional  representatives. 

NACD  officers  and  staff  said  they  were  very  suppor- 
tive of  the  targeting  concept,  and  an  NACD  resolu- 
tion cited  it  as  an  efficient  method  of  using  addi- 
tional conservation  funds.  But  the  organization  has 
serious  reservations  about  the  targeting  program  as 
administered  by  the  USDA.  The  biggest  problem 
NACD  cited  was  that  CTA  funding  has  not  kept  up 
with  inflation  and,  as  a  result,  funds  have  to  be 
directed  away  from  areas  not  targeted.  The  associa- 
tion believes  that  targeting  is  all  right  under  in- 
creasing budgets,  but  not  under  static  or  declining 
budgets.  It  opposes  targeting  of  either  CTA  or  cost- 
share  funds  unless  new  funding  is  made  available. 

NACD  also  criticizes  SCS  for  not  involving  the 
states  and  districts  in  selecting  areas  to  be  targeted 
and  allocating  funds;  is  concerned  about  SCS  not 
being  able  to  keep  its  commitments  to  districts 
under  its  agreements  with  them;  objects  to  what  it 
considers  SCS  overemphasis  on  cropland  erosion 
control  in  its  priorities,  and  neglect  of  other  conser- 
vation areas  such  as  urban  sediment  control;  and 
feels  that  SCS  had  made  too  many  changes  too 
quickly  in  initiating  the  targeting  program  followed 
by  adopting  the  national  formula. 

As  a  result  of  its  convictions  on  targeting,  especial- 
ly the  need  for  new  money  to  protect  the  base  in 
nontargeted  areas,  NACD  carried  out  a  lobbying  ef- 
fort against  targeting  both  directly  with  congres- 
sional committees  and  indirectly  by  having  their 
member  organizations  contact  their  representatives 
in  Congress.  Communicating  with  Congress,  NACD 
representatives  argued  that  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion suffers  because  of  targeting  (that  is,  two-thirds 
of  the  counties  are  not  targeted  and  are  having  staff 
taken  away  from  them  in  order  to  increase  staff  in 
the  targeted  areas).  The  actions  by  NACD  appear  to 
have  considerable  effect  on  Congress'  stance  on 
targeting. 


The  Public 

No  public  reaction  to  targeting  has  been  obtained 
since  the  effort  was  initiated.  However,  in  the  RCA 
process  in  1980-81,  60  percent  of  the  nearly  75,000 
individuals  and  organizations  who  responded  to  the 
targeting  feature  supported  the  concept,  8  percent 
were  neutral,  and  32  percent  opposed  it.  A  majority 
of  the  respondents  in  41  states  supported  the 
feature.  In  five  states,  all  in  the  South,  a  majority 
of  the  respondents  opposed  the  feature.  The  feature 
was  supported  by  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
respondents  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Lake  States  than 
in  the  other  crop  production  regions. 

Attitudes  of  various  groups  involved  in  or  affected  by 
targeting  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Farmers  in  targeted  areas.  Fairly  favorable,  but  do 
not  indicate  overwhelming  support  for  targeting. 
Twenty-five  percent  think  targeting  is  a  good  idea 
only  if  it  has  no  effect  on  other  areas  and  44  per- 
cent adopted  a  "wait  and  see"  stance. 

Farmers  in  nontargeted  areas.  We  do  not  know  how 
a  broader  population  of  farmers  in  nontargeted 
areas  feel,  but  many  of  those  on  boards  and  commit- 
tees are  negative  toward  targeting  because  of  con- 
cern of  losing  conservation  resources  and  a  feeling 
of  "being  left  out." 

County  and  state  SCS  and  ASCS  staffs  in  targeted 
areas.  Most  are  positive  to  highly  enthusiastic 
about  targeting,  and  some  acknowledged  their  at- 
titudes had  improved  as  a  result  of  experience  with 
targeting.  Some  qualified  their  support  of  targeting 
by  saying  it  was  a  good  idea  if  done  with  new 
money  or  if  you  maintain  the  base  in  nontargeted 
areas,  which  really  implies  they  do  not  fully  sup- 
port the  concept.  If  bigger  shifts  in  CTA  positions 
were  to  take  place  as  a  result  of  budget  cuts,  some 
might  be  less  supportive  of  targeting. 

DCs  in  nontargeted  areas.  By  a  4  to  3  margin,  more 
were  favorable  toward  than  opposed  to  the  present 
USDA  targeting  effort. 

National  offices  of  SCS  and  ASCS.  Firmly  commit- 
ted to  targeting  and  resolved  to  continue  and  ex- 
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pand  it  if  at  all  possible  within  budget  and  congres- 
sional constraints. 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Endorses  tar- 
geting, but  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  earmarked 
funds  for  it. 

OMB.  Philosophically  supports  the  concept,  but  will 
not  recommend  new  funds  and  perhaps  not  even 
redirected  funds  for  it  in  the  current  budget  en- 
vironment. 

Congress.  Likes  the  concept,  but  is  most  concerned 
about  maintaining  base  programs  in  all  areas. 

NACD.  Strongly  opposed  to  targeting  unless  done 
with  "new  money." 

Most  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  targeting  stem  from 
factors  other  than  the  targeting  concept,  the  way  the 
program  is  managed,  or  the  likely  success  of  the 
program. 

Almost  everyone  supports  the  concept  of  targeting, 
even  those  who  most  strongly  oppose  the  current 
USDA  targeting  effort.  Criticisms  of  program 
management  were  not  the  main  reasons  for  opposi- 
tion to  the  program.  Few  have  yet  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  program  effects  in  relation  to  costs.  Rather, 
unfavorable  attitudes  appear  for  other  reasons.  Ma- 
jor opposition  stemmed  from  reaction  to  declining 
real  resources  available  to  the  conservation  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  their  historical  programs  and  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  funds  for  targeting  had  to 
come  from  redirection  rather  than  from  new  ap- 
propriations. 


Much  of  the  objection  to  targeting  comes  from  peo- 
ple confusing  the  effects  of  declines  in  real  budgets, 
cuts  in  personnel  ceilings,  and  the  new  national  for- 
mula for  allocating  CTA  funds  to  states.  These  are 
complex,  interacting  forces.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
some  find  it  difficult  to  keep  them  separate. 

Targeting  introduced  some  national  priorities  into  the 
federal-state-local  conservation  systems.  NACD  and  its 
affiliated  state  associations  and  local  districts  look 
upon  the  historical  allocations  to  states  and  counties  as 
a  "right"  that  targeting  disturbed.  They  would  likely 
have  objected  to  any  action  disturbing  these  historical 
allocations. 

Attitudes  will  have  an  important  effect  on  the  future 
of  the  targeting. 

The  USDA  was  sensitive  to  the  need  to  gain  and  main- 
tain support  for  targeting.  It  put  out  releases  showing 
both  the  minimal  impact  on  nontargeted  areas  and  the 
positive  effects  of  the  program  in  targeted  areas.  One  is 
hard  pressed  to  suggest  what  the  agencies  could  have 
done  better  to  get  support  for  targeting.  Some  felt  that 
the  agencies  should  not  have  moved  into  targeting  so 
fast  and  with  so  much  fanfare.  But,  we  find  it  difficult 
to  criticize  either  of  these  actions  on  the  part  of  public 
agencies. 

Attitudes  toward  targeting  will  certainly  affect  its 
future,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
are  opposed  to  it,  such  as  NACD,  aggressively  op- 
pose it  in  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  targeted 
areas  benefiting  from  targeting  have  not  been  ac- 
tive in  supporting  it  in  Congress. 
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V.  Interrelationships  Among  Agencies  and 
Levels  of  Government  in  Targeting 


This  section  covers  interagency  cooperation  among 
federal  agencies  in  targeted  programs,  local  and  state 
involvement,  and  federal-state-local  dilemmas  that  have 
developed  in  targeting. 


Interagency  Cooperation  Among 
Federal  Agencies  in  Targeting 
Programs 

Time  did  not  permit  an  indepth  analysis  of  the  in- 
teractions among  all  federal  agencies  involved  in 
targeting.  We  emphasize  cooperation  between  SCS 
and  ASCS,  and  give  some  attention  to  the  role  of 
the  Extension  Service. 


SCS-ASCS 

SCS  and  ASCS  cooperated  closely  at  the  national  level 
in  screening  proposals  and  making  recommendations 
on  areas  to  be  targeted.  There  was  some  agency  in- 
teraction on  the  funding  of  targeted  areas,  but  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  on  different  planning  cycles  and 
faced  differing  budget  constraints,  the  two  agencies  in- 
dependently made  many  of  the  funding  decisions. 

There  was  considerable  interaction  between  SCS 
and  ASCS  at  the  state  level.  In  some  states,  there 
was  close  cooperation  between  the  two  state  offices 
in  allocating  targeted  resources  to  the  counties.  In 
Alabama,  the  important  decision  to  use  all  targeted 
cost-share  funds  for  LTAs  was  made  jointly  by  the 
two  offices. 

State  SCS  and  ASCS  staffs  told  us  there  had  been  little 
involvement  of  ASCS  in  developing  proposals  for  the 
first  areas  targeted.  But,  they  said,  ASCS  was 
somewhat  more  involved  in  preparation  of  proposals 
for  areas  targeted  from  1984  on.  In  most  cases,  SCS 
took  the  lead  in  getting  the  proposals  developed;  state 
SCS  offices  varied  in  the  extent  to  which  they  involved 
ASCS.  In  some  cases,  ASCS  was  involved  deeply  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  process.   In  other  cases, 


ASCS  personnel  were  involved  minimally  and/or 
belatedly.  ASCS  concurred  without  exception  that  SCS 
had  picked  the  right  areas  to  target.  Where  the  ASCS 
staff  was  not  involved,  some  said  they  really  didn't 
mind;  others  made  clear  they  did  mind. 

The  targeting  program  called  for  considerable  in- 
teraction between  ASCS  and  SCS  on  handling  refer- 
rals of  applications  from  farmers  for  cost-sharing 
funds.  Such  interaction  presented  the  possibility  for 
closer  relationships,  as  well  as  potential  problems. 
Typical  procedures  in  the  counties  are  about  as 
follows.  When  a  farmer  applies  to  ASCS  for  cost- 
sharing,  the  application  is  referred  to  SCS  to  do  a 
needs  and  feasibility  analysis  on  the  practices  the 
farmer  proposes  to  apply.  Then,  if  the  ASCS  county 
committee  approves  the  application,  ASCS  obligates 
the  funds  to  the  farmers  and  SCS  is  asked  to  assist 
the  farmer  with  design  and  layout  of  the  practices. 
SCS  checks  completed  work  and,  if  the  work  is 
properly  done,  certifies  that  the  practices  have  been 
installed  according  to  specifications.  Then  ASCS 
pays  the  cost-sharing  funds  to  the  farmer.  This  pro- 
cedure applies  primarily  to  structural  practices.  In 
addition,  starting  in  1983,  some  county  ASCS  com- 
mittees asked  SCS  to  provide  information  on  CRES 
Form  AD-862  regarding  estimated  soil  loss  with 
and  without  the  proposed  practices. 

Eleven  percent  of  surveyed  farmers  who  received 
help  from  SCS  during  1981-83  said  they  were  refer- 
red to  the  agency  by  ASCS;  20  percent  of  those  who 
received  cost-sharing  funds  said  they  were  referred 
to  ASCS  by  SCS.  A  number  of  DCs  reported  that 
the  referral  work  had  helped  them  reach  some 
farmers  for  the  first  time,  that  they  had  used  these 
contacts  with  farmers  as  an  opening  to  encourage 
farmers  to  do  more  conservation  planning,  and/or 
they  had  motivated  some  farmers  to  adopt  conserva- 
tion practices  by  telling  them  increased  ASCS  cost- 
sharing  funds  were  available. 

In  most  cases,  both  SCS  and  ASCS  staff  reported 
there  was  a  moderate  to  heavy  increase  in  SCS 
workload  to  handle  the  referrals  because  of  the  in- 
creased cost-share  funds  under  targeting.  The  in- 
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crease  in  workload  was  especially  heavy  where 
there  was  emphasis  on  LTAs:  in  assisting  ASCS 
with  the  selection  of  LTA  applicants,  in  doing  the 
detailed  planning  on  LTA  farms,  and  followup  work. 

ASCS  acknowledged  occasional  complaints  from 
farmers  that  SCS  had  not  handled  the  referral  work 
fast  enough.  But  most  states  reported  that  the  pro- 
blem was  a  temporary  one  that  was  troublesome 
mostly  during  the  first  year  that  ASCS  had  addi- 
tional cost-share  funds.  After  that  the  referrals 
were  still  a  problem  in  some  states,  but  less  because 
SCS  caught  up  or  brought  in  temporary  staff  to 
handle  the  load. 


Extension 

In  the  13  states  we  visited,  Extension's  involvement 
in  and  support  of  targeting  varied  among  counties 
and  states.  Extension  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
targeting  program  in  Washington  at  the  state  level 
and  at  the  county  level  where  SCS,  ASCS,  and  Ex- 
tension are  housed  together.  Extension  took  the 
leadership  for  the  Resource  Conservation  Manage- 
ment Farms,  a  multiagency  activity  under  the 
targeting  program  in  Tennessee.  Extension,  SCS, 
and  other  organizations  cooperated  on  conservation 
tours  and  field  days  in  targeted  areas  of  a  number 
of  states.  In  Missouri's  Green  Hills  area,  Extension 
assisted  in  initiating  targeting  and  worked  closely 
with  SCS  and  ASCS  on  the  program.  The  district 
Extension  director  in  Missouri  said  that  SCS- 
Extension  relationships  in  the  area  had  improved 
because  of  the  targeting  program  and  that  the  im- 
provement would  not  have  come  about  without 
targeting.  Given  the  sometimes  stormy  relationship 
between  SCS  and  Extension  in  Missouri,  this  could 
be  rated  as  a  significant  achievement  (4). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persistent  questions 
between  Extension  and  SCS  personnel  as  to  which 
agencies  should  take  the  lead  on  information  ac- 
tivities to  make  farmers  more  aware  of  the  need  for, 
and  advantages  of,  conservation.  Most  agree  that 
providing  leadership  on  information/education  pro- 
grams is  an  appropriate  function  for  Extension. 
But,  in  many  cases,  Extension  is  not  staffed  nor  in 
tune  with  making  conservation  education  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  programs.  A  number  of  SCS  personnel 
said  that  Extension  was  primarily  a  production- 


oriented  agency,  leaving  leadership  on  conservation 
to  SCS.  Several  Extension  staff  accepted  this  as  a 
reasonable  assessment.  In  two  states,  SCS  told  us 
they  had  attempted  to  get  Extension  involved  in 
targeting,  offering  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Extension 
personnel  to  assist  in  the  program.  But  there  had 
been  no  response. 


SCS  and  ASCS  largely  planned  and  implemented 
targeting  independently,  but  reinforced  each  other. 

SCS  and  ASCS  planned  and  executed  joint 
targeting  programs  in  some  areas,  but  this  was  the 
exception.  Each  agency  mostly  designed  and  im- 
plemented its  phase  of  the  targeting  program  in- 
dependently of  the  other  agency  at  all  levels. 
Farmers  did  not  see  the  agencies  as  having  unified 
programs.  However,  the  two  agencies  pursued 
similar  objectives  in  targeting;  there  was  con- 
siderable interaction  between  the  agencies  through 
referrals  of  farmers  and  in  other  ways.  The  net  ef- 
fect was  that  the  two  agencies  reinforced  each  other 
in  the  execution  of  the  targeting  program.  One  can- 
not but  be  impressed  by  the  number  of  SCS  staff 
who  said  that  ASCS  cost-sharing  was  the  key  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  targeting  program,  and  the 
number  of  ASCS  staff  who  said  nothing  would  have 
happened  under  targeting  unless  SCS  had  gotten 
out  and  stirred  up  interest. 

Targeting  sometimes  improved  cooperation  between 
SCS  and  ASCS. 

We  were  told  that  the  CRES  Form  AD-862  sometimes 
led  to  contention  between  SCS  and  ASCS  personnel. 
But  much  more  often,  we  were  told  that  the  CRES 
system  had  led  to  closer  relationships  between  the  agen- 
cies, which  was  the  design  and  intent  of  the  CRES 
system.  Many  SCS  and  ASCS  staff  people  said  that 
working  together  in  the  targeting  program  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  closer  working  relation- 
ships between  the  two  agencies  at  both  the  county  and 
state  levels.  A  number  of  staff  from  both  agencies  told 
us  they  had  needed  something  to  help  motivate  SCS 
and  ASCS  to  work  together  more  closely,  that  targeting 
had  helped  bring  it  about,  and  that  it  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  them  to  do  even  better  in  the  future. 
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SCS  should  involve  ASCS  earlier  in  the  process  of 
planning  for  targeted  areas. 

Effective  interagency  programs  require  early  and  in- 
depth  involvement  of  personnel  from  both  ASCS  and 
SCS.  Such  involvement  would  not  only  promote  better 
feelings,  but  would  lead  to  stronger  support  if  ASCS 
were  always  involved  in  decisions  to  prepare  targeting 
proposals  and  in  developing  documentation  for  them. 
More  successful  targeting  efforts  could  result  from 
joint  program  planning  from  the  beginning,  even 
though  ASCS's  inputs  to  targeted  areas  may  lag  SCS 
by  a  year  or  more. 


Housing  agency  personnel  together  would 
lead  to  improved  interagency  cooperation. 

The  move  toward  agricultural  centers  in  each  coun- 
ty in  the  1960s  and  1970s  was  one  of  the  biggest  in- 
novations occurring  in  agriculture  and  conservation 
delivery  systems.  We  found  the  closest  relationships 
between  SCS  and  ASCS  and  the  greatest  involve- 
ment of  Extension  in  targeting  programs  where  all 
USDA  agencies  were  housed  together.  Further 
moves  in  this  direction  would  encourage  joint  pro- 
gram planning  and  implementation. 


Local  and  State  Involvement 

Within  national  guidelines,  county  and  state  ASCS 
committees  in  all  states  made  decisions  on  the  use 
of  targeted  cost-share  funds,  such  as  practices  eligi- 
ble and  practices  to  be  emphasized,  cost-share  rates, 
and  emphasis  on  LTAs  and  variable  cost-sharing. 
Here,  we  give  special  attention  to  soil  conservation 
district  boards. 


blems  or  practices,  selected  the  geographic  areas  to 
be  targeted  within  the  county,  identified  farms  or 
farmers  needing  priority  attention,  and  offered 
ideas  for  improving  the  program.  In  addition,  some 
supervisors  contacted  farmers,  spoke  at  field  days, 
and  carried  out  other  activities  to  help  interest 
other  farmers  in  conservation  and  in  targeting. 
Some  Washington  supervisors  provided  equipment 
for  no-till  demonstrations  and  used  their  own  planes 
to  give  people  tours  over  conservation  areas. 

The  Missouri  state  SCS  staff  reported  that  involve- 
ment of  the  SCD  boards  in  the  Green  Hills  area  in- 
creased dramatically  under  targeting.  County  and 
state  staff  in  Washington  said  that  most  of  the 
boards  in  the  targeted  area  became  enthusiastic 
over  the  targeting  and  remained  active  and  involv- 
ed. Some  of  the  increased  involvement  in 
Washington  was  due  to  targeted  funds  made 
available  to  the  boards  under  cooperative 
agreements.  The  state  staff  told  us  that  some 
districts  that  were  not  accustomed  to  having  funds 
of  their  own  had  a  new  experience  in  figuring  out 
what  to  do  with  them.  Board  members  became  more 
professional  by  having  this  responsibility  and  op- 
portunity. The  staff  believed  the  cooperative 
agreements  kept  the  boards  enthusiastic  and  involv- 
ed, and  that  they  had  done  better  by  virtue  of  the 
agreements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  staff  ex- 
pressed concern  that  agreements  made  it  easy  for 
districts  to  look  at  the  agreements  as  their  only 
source  of  funds,  and  to  no  longer  scramble  for  state 
and  local  funds.  We  noted  also  in  talking  to  SCS 
field  personnel  in  the  targeted  area  that  money 
under  the  cooperative  agreements  dominated  their 
thinking  when  discussing  increased  resources  under 
targeting.  They  put  much  less  emphasis  on  the  in- 
creased positions  under  targeting  (which  is  where 
most  of  the  targeted  resources  went)  and  more  on 
the  funds  under  the  agreements. 


Involvement  of  Local  SCD  Boards 

There  was  a  wide  range  in  the  extent  to  which  local 
SCD  boards  were  involved  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing the  targeting  program.  Among  the 
states  studied,  county  and  state  SCS  staff  reported 
that  some  of  the  boards  had  performed  one  or  more 
of  the  following  in  connection  with  the  targeting 
program:  helped  set  priorities  for  the  resource  pro- 


County  and  state  SCS  staff  in  a  number  of  states 
reported  that  they  had  tried  to  get  the  boards  to 
participate  in  the  targeting  program.  But,  much  of 
the  boards'  involvement  had  been  rather  superficial 
and  had  consisted  mostly  of  the  boards  reviewing 
and  reacting  to  plans  and  progress  reports.  Further, 
some  SCS  staff  said  the  boards  were  involved  early 
in  the  program,  but  later  seemed  to  lose  interest 
and  were  less  involved  (in  one  state,  the  opposite 
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was  true).  One  state  SCS  staff  said  that  their  in- 
ability to  get  the  boards  involved  was  their  biggest 
disappointment  in  the  targeting  program. 

On  the  phone  survey,  targeted  county  DCs  were 
asked  how  much  assistance  they  received  from  the 
SCD  board  in  establishing  the  targeting  program. 
DCs  in  nontargeted  areas  were  asked  how  much 
help  they  received  from  boards  in  carrying  out  their 
CTA  programs.  Their  responses  were: 


Level  of  assistance 


Much 
Some 
Little  or  no 


Targeted 


23 

60 
17 


Percent 


Nontargeted 


56 
29 
15 


State  Involvement 

The  Washington  state  SCS  office  reported  that  the 
SACD  was  actively  seeking  more  state  funds  to  sup- 
port targeting  and  that  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion and  the  SACD  were  working  jointly  on  leader- 
ship training  for  new  SCD  supervisors.  Few  other 
states,  however,  indicated  an  active  SACD  role  in 
targeting. 

There  has  been  a  trend  toward  greater  involvement  of 
state  governments  in  the  conservation  effort  in  many 
states  during  the  past  decade.  State  initiatives  include 
state  erosion,  sedimentation  and  nonpoint  pollution 
laws;  increased  appropriations  for  conservation;  and 
state  cost-sharing. 

In  most  states,  various  state  agencies  and  organizations 
provided  support  to  the  targeting  program,  some 
directly  and  some  indirectly.  In  Missouri,  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  provided  personnel  to 
support  the  targeting  personnel.  The  State  Department 
of  Ecology  was  very  cooperative  and  supportive  of  the 
program  in  Washington.  The  Iowa  2000  Project  con- 
tributed indirectly  to  the  targeting  program  in  that 
state.  The  Alabama  State  Forest  Commission 
cooperated  with  SCS  in  supporting  the  program. 

State  cost-sharing  funds  were  available  to  assist 
farmers  apply  erosion  control  practices  in  Iowa, 


Missouri,  and  Minnesota  among  the  states  studied 
(and  about  15  other  states). 

Funds  from  state  and  local  sources  have  been  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  funds  from  federal  sources  since 
the  late  1970s,  although  over  three-fourths  of  the  funds 
still  come  from  federal  appropriations  (see  table  4). 
State  and  local  funds  support  ongoing  conservation 
programs,  much  of  the  support  being  provided  through 
the  SCDs  to  fund  secretarial,  clerical,  and  technician 
positions. 


Federal-State-Local  Dilemmas  in 
Targeting 

Targeting  involves  a  mixture  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  resources  and  priorities.  Coordinating  the  pro- 
gram at  all  of  these  levels,  and  especially  the  in- 
terlinkages  among  the  various  levels,  is  esssential 
to  the  success  of  the  program. 

USDA  conservation  programs  historically  have 
been  decentralized.  In  the  case  of  cost-sharing 
funds,  county  committees  operated  within  national 
guidelines,  but  still  had  a  great  deal  of  discretion 
on  practices  to  be  funded  and  which  farmers  would 
receive  cost-share  funds.  SCS  field  work  is  guided 
by  the  local  SCD  boards,  which  are  legal  subdivi- 
sions of  state  governments.  Farmers  and  ranchers 
serving  on  the  boards  know  local  conservation  pro- 
blems and  provide  valuable  insights  on  how  federal 
assistance  can  be  used  most  effectively. 

During  the  early  1980s,  two  trends  produced  a  startling 
dilemma  in  the  federal-state-local  partnership.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  NCP  called  for  strengthening  the  role  of 
the  states  in  conservation  programs.  This  was  reinforc- 
ed by  the  administration's  "New  Federalism"  policy 
that  called  for  decentralizing  responsibility  and  authori- 
ty for  allocating  financial  resources  to  nonfederal 
levels.  To  back  up  this  philosophy,  matching  grants 
authorized  in  the  1981  farm  bill  and  reaffirmed  in  RCA 
and  NCP  were  to  be  made  available  to  SCDs  through 
state  conservation  agencies. 

But,  there  was  a  concurrent  and  increasing  trend 
toward  centralization  in  USDA,  with  increased  central 
planning,  coordinating,  and  decisionmaking.  Some  saw 
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targeting  as  a  sharp  departure  from  the  decentralized 
approach  that  had  previously  been  the  hallmark  of 
USDA  conservation  programs.  Targeting  decisions  are 
made  at  the  national  level  in  regard  to  what  criteria 
should  be  used,  what  areas  targeted,  and  how  much 
technical  assistance  and  cost-share  resources  will  be 
allocated  to  them.  The  fact  that  SCS  policies  stated 
"Our  philosophy  is  to  accelerate  a  local  effort  rather 
than  initiate  the  effort"  helped  some,  but  not  very 
much.  The  apparent  inconsistency  was  questioned 
rather  quickly.  In  the  public  participation  activity  on 
the  NCP,  a  participant  made  this  comment:  "Selecting 
priorities  and  critical  areas  to  be  targeted  at  the  na- 
tional level  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  the  state 
and  local  role  in  conservation  efforts.  Targeting  of 
federal  assistance  can  be  supported  only  if  states  and 
local  units  of  government  participate  in  the  decision- 
making process." 

Some  believe  that  making  federal  conservation  pro- 
grams more  effective  will  require  more  federal 
guidance.  For  example,  Crosson  and  Miranowski 
wrote:  "It  must  also  be  asked  if  improved  targeting  is 
consistent  with  the  greater  role  for  state  and  local  agen- 
cies in  setting  conservation  priorities.  What  is  impor- 
tant to  these  agencies  is  not  necessarily  important  from 
a  national  view.  The  perceived  political  imperative  of 


serving  essentially  parochial  interests  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  better  targeting  all  along.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  institutional  changes  that  would  seem  to 
strengthen  these  interests  will  promote  improved  target- 
ing" (6). 

States  and  counties  find  more  federal  guidance 
distasteful  and  some  question  whether  anything  as 
broad  based  as  the  conservation  delivery  system  can  be 
refocused  by  having  more  decisions  made  at  the  federal 
level.  Protasel  points  out  that  in  the  targeting  program, 
the  technical  selection  criteria  were  broadened  to  ac- 
commodate more  state  and  local  participation,  and 
added:  "The  USDA  targeting  effort  is  an  illustra- 
tion that  in  the  U.S.  federal  system,  administrators 
have  a  difficult  time  imposing  administrative 
definitions  of  the  national  interest  on  a  decentraliz- 
ed and  fragmented  program  delivery  system"  (9). 

Few  soil  conservation  district  boards  or  state 
associations  of  conservation  districts  actively 
supported  targeting. 

Most  SCDs  and  SACDs  chose  not  to  support 
targeting  and  use  it  as  leverage  to  get  more  support 
for  conservation.  Boards  in  the  areas  targeted  in 


Table  4— Funds  for  soil  and  water  conservation  programs,  by  source 


Source 


1968 


1973 


1979 


1983 


1984 


Millions  of  current  dollars 


SCS1 
ASCS2 
Subtotal 

State 

County  and  local 
Subtotal 


240 

361 

495 

698 

600 

196 

210 

190 

190 

190 

436 

571 

685 

888 

790 

30 

42 

65 

96 

132 

33 

44 

87 

90 

115 

63 

86 

152 

186 

247 

Total 


499 


657 


837 


1,074 


1,037 


Percent 


State  and  county  as  a 
percentage  of  total 


13 


13 


18 


17 


24 


:A11  SCS  funds,  excluding  emergency  funds. 

2 All  ACP  funds,  most  of  which  are  for  soil  and  water  conservation,  but  including  some  for  energy  conservation,  water  quality,  and  wildlife. 
Source:  SCS  data  provided  by  SCS,  USDA.  ASCS  data  provided  by  ASCS,  USDA.  State  and  county  data:  1968,  1973  and  1979  from  NACD, 
"State  and  Local  Cost-sharing  Programs,  "  Note  No.  27  and  supplements,  January  1,  1980;  1983  and  1984  from  SCS,  USDA. 
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1981  may  not  have  gotten  excited  about  targeting 
because  additional  staff  and  funds  were  made 
available  without  any  action  on  their  part.  After 
proposals  were  required,  a  number  of  boards 
became  deeply  involved  in  developing  and  pro- 
moting proposals.  A  second  reason  may  be  that 
some  DCs  simply  moved  ahead  with  increased  staff 
and  program  activity  under  targeting  without  in- 
volving their  boards.  The  fact  that  only  23  percent 
of  the  DCs  in  targeted  areas  said  their  boards  were 
of  "much  assistance"  whereas  56  percent  of  the  DCs 
in  nontargeted  areas  gave  this  response  gives 
credence  to  this  point. 

Some  district  boards  and  SACDs  may  have  seen 
targeting  as  a  federal  program  in  which  they  had 
little  voice.  Some  may  have  been  philosophically  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  targeting.  The  biggest  factor, 
however,  was  probably  the  strong  stance  NACD 
took  against  targeting,  unless  it  was  done  with  new 
money. 


ferences  between  state  and  national  priorities."  Others 
also  agreed  that  even  the  strongest  state  office  needed 
some  outside  help  when  they  started  to  shift  staff 
among  areas.  State  offices  have  had  longstanding 
authority  and  encouragement  to  target  on  problem 
areas.  Little  has  been  done,  evidence  that  some  leverage 
from  the  national  level  is  needed. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  targeting  program  would 
be  more  effective  if  state  and  local  bodies  had  more 
voice  in  planning  and  implementing  targeting  pro- 
grams. State  and  local  committees  and  boards  are 
already  involved  in  decisions  on  what  areas  will  be  pro- 
posed for  targeting.  Their  role  could  be  strengthened 
by  involving  them  earlier  in  pinpointing  critical  erosion 
areas,  in  deciding  on  areas  to  recommend  for  targeting, 
in  developing  proposals,  and,  most  important,  in  plan- 
ning the  program  to  fit  local  needs  in  initiating  the  pro- 
gram, in  giving  continuing  guidance  to  the  targeting  ef- 
fort, in  evaluating  the  program,  and  providing  feed- 
back for  improvements  in  it.  We  observed  greater  par- 
ticipation in  delivery  system  activities  and  acceptance  of 
erosion  control  practices  in  areas  where  local  boards 
were  deeply  involved  in  the  targeting  program. 


Strengthen  the  role  of  state  and  local 
conservation  organizations  in  the  targeting 
effort. 


In  order  for  the  targeting  effort  to  be  successful,  some 
national  priorities  and  direction  are  necessary.  We 
believe  the  arguments  presented  by  Crosson  and 
Miranowski  on  the  need  for  some  centralization  are 
valid.  Further,  we  considered  the  feasibility  of 
allocating  funds  to  state  SCS  and  ASCS  offices  in  line 
with  their  resource  problems,  and  letting  the  state  of- 
fices do  the  targeting.  We  asked  state  SCS  and  ASCS 
staffs  what  they  thought  of  this  state-directed  approach 
as  an  alternative  to  a  national-directed  targeting  pro- 
gram. Among  13  state  staffs,  one  SCS  and  one  ASCS 
staff  gave  unqualified  support  and  one  SCS  staff 
qualified  endorsement  to  this  approach.  All  of  the  rest 
believe  that  under  state  direction  you  would  get  little  or 
much  targeting,  depending  on  the  commitment  to  the 
concept  and  the  strength  of  the  state  offices.  Different 
states  would  use  different  criteria  for  targeting.  One 
state  SCS  staff  person  said:  "It  would  be  an  absolute 
disaster!  There  are  too  many  political  priorities  and  too 
many  pressures  on  state  conservationists,  and  dif- 


Require  more  state  and  local  financial  support 
for  targeting. 

As  targeting  progressed,  USDA  gave  increased 
priority  to  areas  that  would  provide  financial  sup- 
port to  the  targeting  effort  with  nonfederal  funds. 
But  the  Department  did  not  push  this  concept  very 
far. 

Requiring  more  financial  support  from  state  and 
local  levels  would  have  a  number  of  advantages.  We 
observed  the  greatest  progress  under  targeting 
where  there  was  convergence  of  state/local  funds 
with  federal  funds.  This  was  especially  true  in 
Missouri  and  Washington.  This  state/local  support 
added  leverage  to  the  program.  Where  state/local 
groups  contribute  more  of  the  financing,  they  have 
more  of  a  voice  in  the  program.  With  more  at  stake, 
they  become  more  interested  and  involved. 

State/local  support  can  be  used  to  hire  technicians  to 
help  get  practices  on  the  ground,  leaving  the  more 
technical  work  to  the  federal  SCS  employees  (an  objec- 
tive of  NCP).  State  cost-sharing  can  be  of  considerable 
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value  in  helping  farmers  adopt  practices.  Support  from 
state/local  levels  can  provide  stability  to  the  conserva- 
tion effort.  Pooling  funds  from  various  sources  can 
also  lend  flexibility  to  program  management  since  there 
are  certain  constraints  on  federal  funds  that  do  not 
apply  to  state/local  funds,  and  vice  versa. 

The  NCP  and  the  1981  farm  bill  contained  a  provision 
for  matching  grants  to  states  to  help  them  employ 
technicians,  develop  their  own  conservation  programs, 
and  do  other  things.  Matching  grants  would  encourage 


state  and  local  inputs  into  conservation  programs. 
However,  state  and  local  governments  have  been  in- 
creasing their  support  of  conservation  programs  (see 
table  4),  and  are  likely  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  in- 
crease their  support  more  than  the  federal  government 
during  at  least  the  next  several  years. 

Larger  amounts  of  state/local  funds  resources  would 
call  for  increased  interactions  to  coodinate  the  inputs 
and  priorities  in  the  local-state-federal  partnership. 


VI.  Additional  Findings  and  Suggestions  for 
Improving  The  Conservation  Delivery  System 


This  final  section  presents  additional  findings  on 
targeting  and  suggestions  for  improving  conserva- 
tion delivery  systems.  We  try  to  focus  on  targeting 
as  much  as  possible;  however,  targeting  was  so 
closely  linked  to  ongoing  programs  that  suggestions 
may  help  improve  base  as  well  as  targeted  pro- 
grams. The  section  includes  farmers'  perceptions  of 
conservation  programs  and  how  to  improve  them. 
The  suggestions  for  improvement  are  organized 
under  program  design,  program  implementation, 
and  personnel. 

Farmers'  Perceptions  of  The 
Conservation  Delivery  System 

We  report  here  farmers'  perceptions  of  the 
helpfulness  of  technical  and  financial  assistance 
and  their  ideas  for  improving  conservation  pro- 
grams. 


how  likely  it  was  they  would  have  applied  practices 
to  the  same  extent  without  help  from  the  agencies. 
The  percentages  who  said  they  most  depended  on 
the  agencies  (by  responding  "not  likely"  or  "not  at 
all  likely"  to  the  questions)  are  as  follows: 


Agency 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 


Percent  of  farmers 

scs 

59 

30             50 

59 

ASCS 

47 

39             70 

73 

Tennessee 


Washington 


Walla 
Dyer    Haywood  Columbia       Walla 


Average 


Percent  of  farmers 

SCS 

48 

47                 26 

40 

45 

ASCS 

55 

54                  16 

32 

46 

Helpfulness  of  Technical  and 
Financial  Assistance 

We  asked  surveyed  farmers  who  had  received 
technical  help  from  SCS  or  cost-sharing  from  ASCS 


The  responses  suggest  that  farmers  placed  high 
value  on  help  from  both  agencies  in  carrying  out 
erosion  control  programs.  The  heavy  dependence  on 
cost-share  funds  in  Missouri,  and  to  a  substantial 
extent  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  likely  reflects 
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the  difficult  farm  income  situation  in  these  three 
states  during  the  study  period. 

We  questioned  farmers  to  determine  whether  they 
perceived  a  lack  of  technical  or  financial  assistance 
as  a  constraint  on  their  application  of  erosion  con- 
trol practices  during  1981-83.  The  percentages  who 
said  they  would  have  applied  more  practices  if  more 
help  were  available  are: 


Al 
Barbc 

abama                     Missouri 

Type  of 
assistance 

ur    Henry     Daviess 

Harrison 

Percent  of  farmers 

Technical 
assistance 
Cost- 
sharing 

5 
55 

12                 8 
80                42 

11 
28 

Ter 
Dyer 

inessee           Washington 

Haywood  Columbia 

Walla 
Walla 

Average 

Percent  of  farmers 

Technical 
assistance 
Cost- 
sharing 

3 

36 

11                  3 
38               22 

2 

24 

7 

41 

Responses  to  such  speculative  questions  are  not  ter- 
ribly definitive,  since  farmers'  decisions  and  actions 
are  influenced  by  many  factors.  However,  farmers 
did  see  financing  investments  in  erosion  control 
practices  as  much  more  of  a  constraint  than  lack  of 
technical  assistance.  Farmers  in  Washington  saw 
cost-share  funds  as  less  of  a  constraint  than  farmers 
in  other  states.  In  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Ten- 
nessee, farmers  told  us  the  practice  they  would 
have  applied  on  more  acres  with  additional  cost- 
share  funds  was  terraces;  in  Washington,  it  was 
conservation  tillage. 

We  asked  all  of  the  farmers  in  our  samples  to  rate 
the  helpfulness  of  SCS  technical  assistance  and 
ASCS  cost-sharing  to  farmers  in  their  counties. 
Detailed  responses  are  given  in  appendix  tables  32 
and  33;  the  percentages  who  gave  "very  helpful" 
ratings  are  as  follows: 


Alabama                      Missouri 

Type  of 

assistance 

Barbour    Henry     Daviess         Harrison 

Percent  of  farmers 

SCS 

technical 

assistance 

76              78                 64                  47 

ASCS 

cost- 

sharing 

53             65                59                 48 

Tennessee           Washington 

Walla 

Dyer    Haywood  Columbia        Walla 

Percent  of  farmers 

SCS 

technical 

assistance 

56              78                 74                  58 

ASCS 

cost- 

sharing 

48             75                59                 55 

Average 


67 
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The  responses  are  somewhat  more  valid  than  the 
responses  to  the  speculative  question  reported  just 
above.  We  conclude  that  farmers  place  rather  high 
value  on  both  technical  and  financial  assistance 
from  the  USDA,  with  slightly  more  giving  the 
highest  rating  to  technical  assistance. 

Analysis  of  the  interrelationships  among  variables 
indicated  that  farmers  who  rated  SCS  as  most 
helpful  to  the  county  had  high  SCS  participation 
scores  and  also  tended  to  be  longer  term  SCS 
cooperators.  Those  who  gave  ASCS  high  ratings 
were  more  likely  to  have  used  cost-share  funds. 


Farmers'  Views  on  How  to 
Communicate  Conservation 
Information 

We  asked  farmers:  "If  an  agency  wanted  to  get  out 
information  on  new  methods  of  conservation  to 
farmers  in  this  area,  how  would  be  the  best  way  to 
go  about  it?"  One  could  presume  that  everyone,  in- 
cluding farmers,  gets  so  much  material  through  the 
mail  they  don't  pay  attention  to  a  lot  of  it.  But 
many  farmers  like  conservation  newsletters.  Direct 
mail  was  the  item  mentioned  most  often  by 
farmers.  Local  media  including  local  newspapers, 
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local  shoppers'guides,  and  radio  were  mentioned  se- 
cond most  often.  Some  emphasized  that  they  spent 
considerable  time  listening  to  the  radio  and  that 
they  had  radios  on  their  tractors.  Personal  contacts 
were  the  third  most  often  mentioned  method,  with 
demonstration  farms  ranking  fourth.  Other  items 
mentioned  fairly  often  were  meetings,  with  em- 
phasis on  meetings  involving  a  meal  or  small  group 
meetings  in  farmers'  homes,  national  magazines, 
through  private  industry,  and  approaching  farmers 
indirectly  through  someone  they  know  well. 


Farmers'  Ideas  on  How  to  Improve 
Conservation  Programs 

We  asked  farmers  who  were  aware  of  targeting  how  the 
targeting  program  could  be  improved.  And  we  asked 
all  farmers  how  SCS  and  ASCS  programs  could  be  im- 
proved to  better  meet  the  needs  of  farmers.  Many  of 
the  comments  on  targeting  overlapped  comments  on 
the  agencies;  we've  included  these  ideas  under 
subheadings  for  each  agency  below. 


Improving  Targeting  Programs 

Farmers  suggested  five  ways  for  improving  targeting: 


The  need  for  more  program  flexibility  was  a 
dominant  theme  in  farmers'  perceptions  of  SCS 
programs.  Their  comments  indicated  the  need 
for  SCS  to  give  more  consideration  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  faced  by  farmers  in  devel- 
oping farm  plans,  the  need  to  consider  a  wider 
range  of  practices  or  solutions  to  erosion  prob- 
lems, and  the  suggestion  that  SCS  should  not 
adhere  so  tightly  to  specifications.  One  farmer 
commented:  "More  farmers  would  cooperate  if 
they  didn't  feel  under  obligation  to  conform  to 
practices  they  cannot  afford,  or  that  don't  fit 
their  ground.  A  lot  of  things  can  be  used  on  his 
farm,  but  the  farmer  is  saddled  with  additional 
practices  he  can't  use."  Another  said:  "There 
should  be  more  farmer  input  and  farmer  deci- 
sionmaking. Sometimes  their  way  is  not  right 
for  my  farm."  One  farmer  acknowledged  that 
SCS  was  more  willing  now  to  listen  to  farmers' 
views  on  practices  than  they  used  to  be. 


Give  more  attention  to  profitability  of  erosion 
control  measures... costs  and  returns.  Some 
farmers  put  this  in  terms  that  SCS  should  pay 
more  attention  to  economic  criteria  in  develop- 
ing conservation  plans. 


•  Increase  program  funding  was  mentioned  more 
often  than  any  other  item.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  Alabama  and  slightly  less  so  in  Missouri 
and  Tennesssee;  it  was  not  a  major  factor  in 
Washington. 

•  Increase  publicity  or  educational  efforts. 

•  Coordinate  better  with  other  programs. 

•  Consolidate  the  management  of  the  program 
under  one  agency. 

•  Solicit  more  farmer  input  on  the  program. 


Improving  SCS  Programs 

Farmers'  ideas  for  improving  ongoing  SCS  programs 
are  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: 


Expand  farm  visits.  Farmers  appreciate  personal 
visits,  like  to  have  SCS  personnel  discuss  their 
problems  on  specific  fields,  and  want  a  prompt 
response  when  they  ask  for  help.  Despite  a  rather 
large  number  of  farm  visits  in  many  of  the  study 
counties,  a  number  of  farmers  still  said  they 
wanted  more. 


Among  staffing  suggestions  was  the  feeling  that 
SCS  needed  more  people  on  the  job  during  some 
months  and  "personnel  are  sent  off  somewhere 
else  as  soon  as  they  are  trained  and  can  work  on 
their  own."  One  farmer  emphasized  that  there 
should  be  better  communication  among  SCS  per- 
sonnel in  the  county  office.  "One  person  may 
know,  but  when  another  one  comes  out,  his  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  farming  operation  and  what 
the  farmer  has  already  accomplished  creates  a 
negative  impression  of  SCS." 
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Other  suggestions  included  the  need  to  streamline 
program  processes  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
paperwork,  need  for  better  interagency  coordina- 
tion, especially  with  state  agencies,  need  for  bet- 
ter communication  between  SCS  supervisors  and 
farmers  so  farmers  can  become  more  involved  in 
district  activities,  need  for  more  publicity  or  in- 
formation (especially  in  Alabama),  and  that  SCS 
should  do  more  work  with  special  groups  such  as 
young  farmers,  small-farm  operators,  and 
landlords. 


Improving  ASCS  Programs 

Farmers'  suggestions  for  improving  ACP  programs 
follow. 

•  Increase  cost-share  rates  was  the  change  in 
ACP  programs  most  often  mentioned.  This  less 
often  was  a  plea  for  changes  in  policies  on  cost- 
sharing,  and  more  often  was  a  plea  for  county 
committees  and  CEDs  to  update  their  cost 
estimates  (especially  in  light  of  increased  costs 
of  applying  practices).  A  number  of  farmers 
said  that  applied  practices  cost  a  lot  more  than 
ASCS  had  figured  in  determining  the  rates. 

•  Some  farmers  recommended  that  the  maximum 
of  $3,500  per  farm  per  year  be  increased  to  ac- 
commodate farmers  who  wanted  to  carry  out  a 
large  part  of  a  conservation  program  in  1  year 
rather  than  spread  it  over  a  period  of  years. 
Others  urged  that  farmers  be  given  multi-year 
funding,  or  that  more  use  be  made  of  long-term 
agreements  (especially  in  Missouri  and 
Tennessee). 

•  A  number  of  farmers  suggested  increasing 
seasonal  availability  of  funds.  They  emphasiz- 
ed problems  related  to  timing,  saying  that 
funds  need  to  be  made  available  at  a  more  con- 
venient time  of  the  year,  since  farmers  have 
only  2  or  3  months  in  which  they  can  install 
practices. 

•  The  need  for  more  and  better  information  on 
the  cost-share  program  was  also  stressed  by 
farmers.  "There  should  be  more  information 
bulletins,  rather  than  just  responding  to 


specific  questions."  Farmers  especially  express- 
ed the  need  for  more  information  on  what  prac- 
tices would  be  cost-shared  and  on  the  cost- 
share  rates.  "It  would  be  helpful  if  they  could 
tell  you  exactly  what  percent  they  will  pay 
before  you  start  the  work,  because  you  don't 
know  what  you  can  afford  to  do." 

Other  suggestions  included  reducing  favoritism 
in  approving  cost-share  applications,  allowing 
cost-sharing  on  projects  that  have  already  been 
started,  reducing  red  tape,  and  ASCS  personnel 
devoting  more  time  to  the  ACP  program. 


Improving  The  Design  of 
Targeted  Programs 

This  section  covers  findings  and  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  design  of  targeted  programs. 

Overall  Design 

The  main  impact  of  targeting  was  a  scale  effect  from 
more  staff  and  funds  using  approaches  traditionally 
used  by  the  agencies. 

Targeting  could  have  had  three  effects:  a  scale  ef- 
fect from  adding  more  staff  and  funds  using  pro- 
gram approaches  being  followed  in  the  ongoing  pro- 
grams, the  effects  of  new  and  unique  delivery 
systems,  or  some  combination  of  the  two.  The  main 
effect  of  targeting  came  from  the  increase  in 
resources  using  approaches  already  being  used  in 
the  ongoing  SCS  and  ASCS  programs. 


Direction  from  the  National  Level 

The  national  level  of  SCS  provided  little  direction 
or  guidance  to  the  states  in  designing  or  implemen- 
ting their  targeting  program.  SCS  headquarters 
staff  told  us  they  followed  this  approach  by  design, 
partly  because  they  did  not  see  targeting  as  a  new 
program,  but  as  acceleration  of  a  program  with 
which  SCS  personnel  were  already  familiar  and  in- 
volved. The  national  staff  considered  it  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  state  conservationists'  offices  to  lead 
the  program. 
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The  ASCS  national  office  issued  rather  specific 
guidance  and  directions  to  state  offices  on  the 
targeting  program. 

State  SCS  staffs  were  generally  satisfied  with  direc- 
tion they  had  received  from  the  national  level. 
Some,  however,  expressed  the  need  for  more  ad- 
vanced information  on  budget  and  personnel 
outlook  for  use  in  planning  their  targeting  pro- 
grams. Some  perceived  that  the  national  staff  never 
came  to  the  field  on  their  own  initiative  to  help  on 
the  program  or  check  on  progress.  Several  com- 
mented that  they  were  asked  to  submit  evidence  of 
accomplishments  from  targeting  within  a  few 
months  after  the  program  started,  and  that  they 
were  under  continuous  pressure  from  the  national 
office  to  produce  such  information. 

With  one  exception,  ASCS  staffs  in  13  states 
believed  there  was  too  much  national  level  direction 
of  targeting.  Several  said  they  believed  firmly  in 
having  national  policies,  but  that  there  should  be 
latitude  at  the  state  and  local  level  so  that  the  pro- 
gram could  fit  local  conditions.  Several  said  that 
whenever  anything  went  wrong  anywhere,  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  for  the  Washington  office  to 
come  out  with  more  and  stricter  rules  for  everyone, 
rather  than  trying  to  work  out  a  solution  within 
existing  rules  for  what  may  have  been  an  isolated 
case. 


Direction  and  Support  from  the  State 
Level 

The  extent  to  which  SCS  state  offices  provided 
direction  on  the  targeting  program  varied  widely, 
and  appeared  to  depend  largely  on  the  adminis- 
trative philosophies  and  personalities  of  state  con- 
servationists. Most  state  offices  supported  the  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  training,  adding  specialized  per- 
sonnel to  assist  county  staffs  in  the  targeted  areas, 
speeding  up  schedules  of  soil  surveying,  and  inven- 
torying and  monitoring  critical  resource  problems. 
Much  of  the  support  was  provided  through  area  of- 
fices. In  two  states  that  we  know  about,  Oregon  and 
Virginia,  a  full-time  person  was  appointed  to  coor- 
dinate the  targeting  program  in  the  targeted  area. 


State  ASCS  offices  and  state  ASCS  committees  pro- 
vided guidelines  for  the  targeting  program  in  their 
states. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  DCs  said  they  great- 
ly appreciated  the  specialized  staff  help  from  the 
area  offices  under  the  targeting  program. 

Some  DCs  indicated  the  state  and  area  offices  left 
them  essentially  free  to  plan  and  implement  the 
targeting  program  as  they  saw  fit.  Others  indicated 
they  were  expected  to  follow  rather  specific  policies 
and  guidelines  (some  of  which  applied  to  all  county 
SCS  personnel  in  their  states).  Several  DCs  in- 
dicated there  were  more  directives  and  arbitrary 
goals  set  by  the  state  office  than  was  realistic,  and 
in  some  cases  overemphasis  on  conservation  plan- 
ning goals.  They  pointed  out  that  the  situation  was 
different  in  each  county.  They  also  said  that  rather 
than  for  planning  to  be  so  much  of  an  end  in  itself, 
it  should  be  considered  a  means  of  reaching  a  goal. 
Further,  in  regard  to  goals,  some  DCs  said  they 
were  given  larger  staffs  and  immediately  given 
larger  goals  to  meet.  They  went  on  to  say  the  state 
and  area  offices  failed  to  recognize  that  they  should 
have  lowered  the  goals  during  the  period  they  were 
starting  up  the  accelerated  program  and  training 
new  personnel. 

Many  complained  about  the  extra  reports  and 
paperwork;  some  attributed  it  to  the  targeting  pro- 
gram, while  others  assumed  it  was  a  sign  of  the 
times  and  would  have  come  anyway.  One  said  they 
hated  the  CRES  reports  at  first,  but  later  realized 
the  importance  of  them. 

The  biggest  concern  expressed  almost  universally 
by  the  DCs  was  that  they  were  "always  in  the 
dark"  regarding  the  future  of  the  targeting  pro- 
gram. They  indicated  that  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  plan  the  program,  budget  their  own  time,  work 
with  their  boards,  and  communicate  with  other  rele- 
vant people  when  they  did  not  know  how  long  they 
would  be  targeted,  nor  how  many  additional 
resources  they  would  have  and  for  how  long. 

Almost  all  CEDs  said  they  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  guidance  and  direction  from  the  state 
level. 
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Greater  attention  to  differences  among 
areas  would  produce  more  effective  program 
design. 

We  found  wide  differences  among  areas  in  terms  of 
a  diverse  array  of  resource  problems,  soils,  people, 
social  systems,  and  solutions  to  erosion  problems. 
Many  of  the  variables  used  in  the  analyses  had 
quite  different  influences  among  the  four  states  in 
explaining  variations  in  both  participation  in  the 
delivery  system  and  adoption  of  erosion  control 
practices.  This  finding  is  one  of  the  major  conclu- 
sions of  the  entire  research  project,  and  indicates 
that  policies  and  programs  must  be  tailored  to  the 
state,  area,  and  county.  It  corroborates  SCS's  judg- 
ment in  not  doing  too  much  detailed  direction  of 
targeting  from  the  national  level,  and  suggests  that 
less  ASCS  program  direction  from  the  national 
level  could  improve  program  effectiveness. 

The  finding  also  suggests  that  SCS  programs  could  be 
more  effective  with  more  decentralization  in  some 
states.  In  some  states,  SCS  personnel  felt  they  had  little 
discretion  on  program  emphases.  (Also,  in  some  cases, 
the  DCs  had  no  choice  in  the  individuals  hired  to  work 
with  them  in  the  targeting  program,  or  even  whether 
new  staff  were  to  be  soil  conservationists  or  techni- 
cians.) Within  national  and  state  policies,  there  should 
be  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  county  personnel  to 
design  and  implement  programs  to  fit  local  conditions 
and  to  utilize  the  initiative  and  capabilities  of  conserva- 
tion professionals  and  local  leaders. 


Involve  the  national  technical  centers  more  in 
targeting. 

The  four  NTCs  were  not  involved  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  targeting  at  all,  according  to  our  interviews. 
Later,  states  were  encouraged  to  submit  proposals  for 
targeting  areas  to  the  NTCs  for  review,  which  was  done 
on  a  hit-and-miss  basis.  By  1984,  some  of  the  NTCs 
were  cooperating  in  a  team  approach  to  accelerated 
conservation  planning,  an  effort  led  by  the  Social 
Science  Division  of  SCS  headquarters. 

Providing  technical  data,  information,  ideas,  and 
program  guidance  are  major  roles  of  the  NTCs.  The 
targeting  effort  could  be  bolstered  by  making 
greater  use  of  the  centers. 


Within  the  constraints  of  the  federal 
budgeting  process,  provide  firmer 
commitments  of  targeted  resources. 

A  number  of  DCs,  CEDs,  and  state  SCS  and  ASCS 
staff  said  they  could  have  made  more  effective  use 
of  targeting  funds  if  they  had  received  a  firm  com- 
mitment for  a  specified  period  of  time,  such  as  5 
years.  Such  a  commitment  would  have  removed 
some  of  the  uncertainty,  and  would  have  allowed 
them  to  develop  and  follow  more  specific  plans. 


Emphasize  positive,  planned  programs. 

Both  state  SCS  and  ASCS  staff  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  having  positive,  well-planned  programs. 
One  state  SCS  staff  person  said  that  in  order  for 
such  a  program  to  be  successful,  plans  that  build 
from  problem  through  objectives  to  program  and 
evaluation  are  needed.  State  ASCS  staffs  also 
stressed  the  need  for  positive  planned  programs. 
This  seemed  to  stem  from  ASCS  offices  having 
responsibility  for  a  number  of  time-consuming  func- 
tions; without  careful  planning,  ACP  can  simply  be 
a  residual  program  at  both  the  county  and  state 
levels. 

State  and  area  offices  should  periodically  remind 
county  personnel  of  program  objectives,  encourage 
them  to  have  planned  rather  than  reactive  pro- 
grams, and  convince  them  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  give  top  priority  to  farmers  who  re- 
quest help. 


Build  in  program  evaluation. 

While  we  did  not  set  out  to  do  an  evaluation  of 
targeting,  our  research  provides  some  information 
that  will  be  useful  in  evaluation.  For  a  program  as 
big,  new,  and  to  some  extent,  controversial  as 
targeting,  evaluation  should  be  incorporated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program.  Both  state  ASCS  and 
SCS  personnel  stressed  the  need  for  better  criteria 
or  measures  for  evaluation,  and  for  measures  per- 
mitting valid  comparisons  among  states.  One  ASCS 
staff  person  suggested  an  on-the-ground  evaluation 
of  the  program  conducted  by  a  national-level  team 
from  ASCS,  SCS,  and  other  relevant  agencies. 
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Continue  to  develop  reporting  systems. 

A  number  of  state  SCS  and  ASCS  staffs  stressed 
the  need  for  a  good,  workable  reporting  system  that 
promptly  provided  feedback.  They  could  use  such  a 
system  in  evaluating  and  managing.  Some  said 
they  had  abandoned  what  they  considered  excellent 
state  systems  in  favor  of  the  CRES  system,  and  for 
the  moment,  at  least,  were  left  with  no  useful 
system.  Some  realized  that  improvements  in  the 
CRES  system  were  on  the  way,  and  seemed  content 
with  this.  Others  felt  that  the  CRES  system  would 
never  do  the  job  for  a  variety  of  reasons;  too  strictly 
numerical  and  too  much  emphasis  on  tons  of  soil 
saved  were  among  these  reasons. 


Provide  more  operating  funds  to  support  SCS 
programs. 

Increased  operating  funds  were  made  available 
under  targeting  in  some  counties.  Such  funds  add 
leverage  to  the  work  of  the  staff.  A  number  of  DCs 
in  targeted  counties  told  us  that  most  of  their 
budgets  still  were  devoted  to  professional  salaries 
and  that  they  were  short  on  secretarial/clerical  help 
or  operating  funds  for  items  such  as  travel,  newslet- 
ters, signs,  and  other  items.  In  such  cases,  more  ef- 
fective use  of  the  most  important  SCS  input,  staff 
time,  would  result  from  increases  in  support  help 
and  operating  funds. 


Cost-share  programs  could  be  improved  by 
providing  more  staff  help. 

Staff  increases  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
achieve  in  the  near  term.  However,  ASCS  cost- 
share  programs  could  be  improved  if  only  a  small 
amount  of  additional  staff  help  were  provided  in 
some  county  offices.  A  number  of  CEDs  told  us  that 
in  the  past  they  had  spent  about  25  percent  of  their 
time  on  the  ACP.  However,  in  recent  years,  heavy 
demands  on  their  time  for  signups  on  commodity 
programs,  explaining  new  programs  such  as  PIK, 
and  other  work  had  resulted  in  their  having  less 
than  15  percent  of  their  time  left  for  the  ACP 
program. 


Improving  The  Implementation  of 
Targeted  Programs 


SCS  Programs 

Have  strong  information  programs  in  all 
targeted  areas. 

State  and  county  staffs  said  that  one  of  the  biggest 
things  that  happened  during  the  first  2  years  of 
targeting  was  that  farmers  became  more  aware  of 
the  need  for  targeting.  Drawing  on  data  on  change 
in  erosion  control  practices  during  the  study  period, 
we  found  heavy  emphasis  on  information  as  part  of 
the  targeting  program  in  three  of  the  five  highest 
change  counties,  and  moderately  strong  in  the  other 
two.  There  was  least  change  in  the  areas  of 
minimal  information  programs. 

In  most  areas,  information  programs  are  needed  to 
increase  farmers'  awareness  of  the  extent  of  ero- 
sion, the  consequences  of  it,  and  possible  solutions. 
When  targeting  programs  are  launched,  farmers 
also  need  to  know  that  more  assistance  is  available. 

Several  states,  including  Washington  and  Min- 
nesota, follow  the  approach  of  retaining  information 
specialists  to  work  in  a  group  of  targeted  counties 
or  throughout  the  targeted  areas.  SCD  boards  pro- 
vide funds  and  guidance  to  the  information  person 
in  the  state  of  Washington.  Extension  should  be  in- 
vited to  cooperate  in  the  information  programs. 

A  state  SCS  person  told  us  they  believed  that 
through  an  innovative  program  of  selling  conserva- 
tion through  the  media,  compared  with  a  one-on-one 
approach,  followed  by  making  more  technical  assis- 
tance available,  they  could  reduce  field  staff  needs 
by  50  percent. 


Encourage  wider  acceptance  of  targeting  to 
critical  erosion  areas  within  targeted  counties. 

Targeting  to  critical  erosion  areas  within  counties 
is  implicit  in  and  consistent  with  the  NCP,  and 
with  targeting  objectives  calling  for  concentration  of 
assistance  in  critical  resource  problem  areas. 
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Encourage  county  staffs  to  concentrate  on 
farms  where  control  of  erosion  will  have  the 
biggest  impact  on  productivity. 

In  some  areas,  SCS  made  considerable  progress  in 
concentrating  on  farms,  with  more  serious  erosion 
problems.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  agency  should 
provide  data  and  guidance  to  county  staffs  to  permit 
them  to  target  more  specifically  on  farms  where 
control  of  erosion  will  have  greatest  effect  on  pro- 
ductivity and  income.  In  the  meantime,  concen- 
trating on  farms  with  more  serious  erosion  prob- 
lems will  be  superior  to  spreading  assistance  broad- 
ly among  farms  on  the  basis  of  requests  without 
considering  farm-to-farm  differences  in  severity  of 
erosion.  Our  suggestions  under  criteria  in  section 
III  may  be  helpful. 


SCS  targeting  to  a  geographic  area  within  a  county 
or  on  farms  where  control  of  erosion  will  have  the 
greatest  effect  on  productivity  should  be  supported 
with  an  information/education  program  to  inform 
farmers  and  others  of  the  logic  of  this  action.  Also, 
clear  articulation  of  policies,  reinforced  with  a 
reward  system  at  the  state  and  area  level,  can  help 
strengthen  county  personnel  resolve  to  pursue  these 
actions. 


Give  more  attention  to  "graduating"  farmers. 

Increased  attention  should  to  be  given  to  "graduating" 
farmers  who  are  fairly  well  along  on  adopting  conser- 
vation plans.  Most  farmers  will  need  occasional 
followup  help,  but  SCS  should  not  continue  intensive 
work  with  good  cooperators  past  the  point  it  is  needed. 


Efforts  to  cut  back  on  assistance  to  farmers  will  be 
more  successful  if  it  is  announced  ahead  of  time, 
and  if  efforts  are  made  to  help  farmers  develop 
skills  for  solving  some  of  the  less  technical  conser- 
vation problems.  Eighty -two  percent  of  the  farmers 
in  the  sample  said  that  continued  help  from  SCS 
was  needed  on  conservation  practices.  However,  in 
Walla  Walla  where  a  conscious  effort  was  made  to 
graduate  farmers,  only  46  percent  said  that  con- 
tinued help  was  needed. 


Encourage  field  staffs  to  devote  greater 
efforts  to  reach  new  cooperators. 


SCS  reached  a  few  new  participants  in  some 
targeted  counties  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
publicity  and  program  activity  under  targeting.  Pro- 
gress mostly  occurred  where  personal  contacts  were 
used  to  reach  new  participants.  Such  attempts  were 
made  in  only  a  few  counties. 

The  extent  to  which  county  SCS  staffs  devoted  ef- 
fort to  reach  new  cooperators  depended  primarily  on 
the  increase  in  staff  under  targeting,  how  they  saw 
the  program  objectives,  and  the  personal  phi- 
losophies and  interests  of  the  DCs.  Some  DCs  said 
they  had  not  received  enough  staff  to  make  per- 
sonal contacts  with  potential  new  cooperators.  Some 
said  they  had  not  attempted  to  contact  non- 
cooperators  during  the  first  few  years  of  targeting, 
but  planned  to  do  so  later,  either  because  they  ex- 
pected to  find  more  time  later  or  because  they 
believed  they  had  only  enough  willing  cooperators 
to  keep  them  busy  in  an  accelerated  program  for 
about  2  years. 

Many  SCS  staff  made  clear  that  they  had  and  in- 
tended to  continue  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
getting  good  to  lukewarm  cooperators  to  adopt  more 
practices,  or  on  farmers  who  were  "ready,  willing 
and  able"  to  control  erosion.  Some  SCS  staff  em- 
phasized the  inefficiency  of  trying  to  get  a  small, 
reluctant  farmer  to  make  changes  on  a  small 
acreage  when  the  same  amount  of  effort  could  spur 
another  farmer  to  change  practices  on  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  SCS  objectives,  which  emphasize 
tons  of  soil  saved,  combined  with  pressures  to  show 
quick  results,  lead  field  staffs  to  concentrate  on 
farmers  who  are  easier  to  work  with  (and  also  on 
larger  farms). 

Our  suggestion  that  SCS  devote  more  effort  to 
reaching  new  cooperators  does  not  flow  directly 
from  our  analysis  and  may  just  be  a  value  judgment 
on  our  part.  About  a  third  of  the  farmers  in  our 
sample  said  they  had  never  received  help  from  SCS, 
and  in  some  states,  over  40  percent  gave  this 
response  (some  of  them  may  not  have  erosion  pro- 
blems). The  "ready,  willing  and  able"  philosophy  of 
many  SCS  personnel  may  or  may  not  be  relevant  in 
base  CTA  programs.  But,  such  philosophy  does  not 
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seem  relevant  to  targeted  programs  where  addi- 
tional staff  and  other  resources  are  available  to 
make  major  progress  in  critical  problem  areas.  Major 
progress  in  some  counties  will  require  reaching  at 
least  some  noncooperators  who  manage  land  with 
erosion  problems.  Some  SCS  staff  concur  with  us 
that  some  portion  of  targeted  resources  should  be 
dedicated  to  reaching  noncooperators;  some  told  us 
they  considered  it  a  reasonable  and  efficient  goal  to 
attempt  to  work  with  70  to  75  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  targeted  areas. 

Use  of  mass  media  followed  by  personal  contacts 
are  likely  to  be  effective  approaches  where  SCS 
staff  decide  to  try  to  reach  new  cooperators.  Dif- 
ferent approaches  will  be  needed  for  different  peo- 
ple, and  indirect  approaches  through  relatives, 
friends,  or  neighbors  may  be  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  some.  Considerable  followup  will  be 
needed  in  some  cases. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  farm  surveys,  we  asked 
farmers:  "What  do  you  think  could  be  done  to  get 
more  farmers  in  this  community  interested  and  in- 
volved in  conservation  activities?"  In  all  states, 
farmers  emphasized  greater  information  and  educa- 
tional efforts,  including  special  attention  to  such 
groups  as  young  farmers,  small-farm  operators,  and 
landlords,  and  diffusion  of  information  through 
other  agencies  and  organizations.  Other  items  in- 
cluded having  more  funds  available  for  conservation 
programs,  increasing  the  level  of  onfarm  contacts 
and  followup  work,  broadening  the  programs,  and 
making  the  commodity  programs  more  consistent 
with  the  conservation  programs. 

Another  theme  was  mentioned  second  most  often  by 
farmers:  Conservation  is  a  function  of  the  economic 
climate;  there's  little  point  in  the  agencies  pushing 
conservation  unless  it  pays  off  for  the  farmer. 
Specific  comments  from  farmers  included:  "Farmers 
are  already  aware  of  the  erosion  problem;  SCS  has 
to  show  them  how  to  practice  conservation  mea- 
sures and  still  maintain  a  profitable  operation;" 
and  "Farmers  would  do  more  conservation  work  if 
there  was  a  greater  profit  in  farming.  There  are 
many  farmers  today  that  are  having  to  make  a  deci- 
sion whether  to  lose  their  farms  to  erosion  or  the 
mortgage  holder." 


In  conservation  planning,  give  greater 
emphasis  to  partial  plans,  flexibility,  and 
fitting  plans  to  farming  systems. 

Many  SCS  personnel  put  less  emphasis  on  complete, 
formal  farm  conservation  plans  than  in  the  past, 
and  more  emphasis  on  helping  farmers  get  practices 
on  the  ground.  Many  emphasized  partial  plans: 
plans  for  a  conservation  treatment  unit  (CTU),  a 
field,  or  part  of  the  farm.  Some  DCs  and  some  state 
SCS  staffs  still  overemphasize  complete,  formal 
plans.  We  suggest  further  de-emphasis  on  such 
plans.  Complete  conservation  plans  can  help  some 
farmers  envision  the  total  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
on  their  farm  and  the  sequence  and  timing  of  ac- 
tions needed.  However,  developing  plans,  especially 
for  parts  of  farms  with  no  critical  erosion  problems, 
requires  a  great  deal  of  SCS  staff  input,  leaving  less 
time  for  other  priority  work.  Some  farmers  are  not 
interested  in  such  total  plans. 

In  the  past,  some  county  staffs  have  concentrated 
on  getting  farmers  to  adopt  individual  erosion  con- 
trol practices.  Now,  many  try  to  get  the  farmers  to 
do  a  complete  job  of  planning  a  CTU  or  part  of  the 
farm.  Many  of  them  especially  urged  farmers  to 
adopt  a  complete  system  or  package  of  all  practices 
needed  to  solve  the  erosion  problem  on  the  unit, 
rather  than  just  adopting  individual  practices.  Such 
approaches  should  be  encouraged,  provided  that 
SCS  stresses  profitable  practices. 

Farmers  told  us  that  SCS  conservation  plans  and 
practice  specifications  were  often  inflexible  and 
sometimes  did  not  fit  their  farms  or  their  farming 
systems.  The  conservation  professional  and  the 
farmer  should  jointly  identify  the  problem;  the 
farmer's  ideas  on  solving  the  problem  should  be 
solicited,  and  two  or  more  alternative  solutions 
developed.  Such  an  approach  provides  greater  flex- 
ibility for  farmers  to  take  their  personal  preferences 
and  financial  conditions  into  account. 


Give  greater  emphasis  to  profitability  of 
erosion  control  practices. 

Quite  a  few  farmers  told  us  that  SCS  often  recom- 
mends practices  that  are  too  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive, that  would  not  pay  off,  or  that  they  could  not 
afford  even  with  cost-sharing.  Also,  a  number  of 
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SCS  personnel  indicated  that  SCS  overemphasized 
technical  factors,  such  as  tons  of  soil  saved,  and 
gives  too  little  attention  to  the  impact  of  the  conser- 
vation plan  on  farmers'  incomes. 

The  main  goal  of  SCS  at  the  national  and  state 
levels  has  been  to  help  farmers  adopt  conservation 
systems  to  reduce  erosion  to  T.  A  number  of  state 
and  county  SCS  staff  point  out  that  where  there  are 
steep  slopes  and  erosive  soils,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
develop  a  feasible  plan  to  get  erosion  down  to  T. 
Note  this  observation  from  a  DC:  "Where  T  is  5 
tons  and  you  have  erosion  of  25  tons,  if  you  can  get 
the  farmers  to  adopt  a  practice  that  will  bring  ero- 
sion down  to  12  to  13  tons,  you've  made  quite  a  bit 
of  progress."  This  observation  makes  good  economic 
sense.  In  many  cases  it  will  not  be  best  use  of 
resources  of  either  the  farmer  or  the  conservation 
agencies  to  bring  erosion  down  to  T  levels,  and  in- 
deed may  be  a  serious  waste  of  resources.  The  net 
marginal  benefit  of  reducing  erosion  on  one  field 
from  25  to  12  tons  per  acre  would  generally  be 
greater  than  the  marginal  benefit  of  reducing  ero- 
sion from  10  to  5  tons  on  another  field  in  order  to 
get  it  down  to  T.  However,  this  would  depend  on 
the  soils  involved  and  the  cropping  patterns  in  use. 

Our  targeting  research  indicates  that  under  many 
circumstances  conservation  tillage  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable erosion  control  practice. 


Give  further  consideration  to  special 
audiences. 

Special  programs  were  designed  to  reach  groups 
such  as  landlords,  small  farm  operators,  and  young 
farmers  in  a  few  of  the  targeted  areas.  These  efforts 
should  be  encouraged  and  expanded.  Based  on  lags 
in  adoption  of  practices  on  rented  as  compared  with 
owned  land,  there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  special 
programs  to  reach  renters  and  landlords  in  some 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Missouri  counties. 


Continue  the  adoption  of  new  technology  in 
field  offices. 

SCS  personnel  told  us  that  targeting  had  speeded 
up  their  adoption  of  technology,  partly  by  making 


them  more  conscious  of  the  need  to  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  staff  resources  and  partly  by  providing 
additional  funds  to  buy  needed  equipment.  This 
equipment  included  laser  levels,  two-way  radio 
systems,  and  minicomputers.  Computers  can  help  in 
conservation  planning,  including  planning  in  the 
field  with  farmers.  SCS  needs  computer  technology 
to  use  EPIC  and  other  models  developed  jointly  by 
ARS,  ERS,  and  SCS  for  estimating  productivity  and 
offsite  effects  of  conservation  measures  and  many 
other  purposes. 


ASCS  Programs 

Encourage  targeting  of  cost-share  assistance  on 
critical  erosion  areas  within  targeted  counties. 

Targeting  of  cost-sharing  assistance  to  critical  ero- 
sion areas  within  counties  is  consistent  with 
targeting  objectives.  County  ASCS  committees  will 
need  strong  encouragement  to  bring  this  about,  as 
many  will  not  have  the  stamina  to  pursue  such  a 
policy  without  some  outside  support.  An  informa- 
tion program  should  be  used  to  inform  farmers  in 
the  rest  of  the  county  that  the  targeting  cost-share 
funds  are  being  concentrated  on  a  geographic  area, 
and  that  cost-share  funds  from  the  base  program 
will  be  available  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 


Move  further  in  concentrating  cost-share 
funds  on  more  erosive  farms. 

Many  ASCS  county  committees  and  staffs  do  not 
give  erosiveness  high  priority  in  making  cost-share 
allocations,  and  others  indicate  they  do  not  have 
adequate  data  to  make  this  determination. 

More  county  ASCS  offices  are  requesting  that  SCS 
fill  out  the  section  of  CRES  Form  AD-862  showing 
soil  losses  before  and  after  the  application  of  prac- 
tices for  which  cost-sharing  is  requested.  But, 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  forms  and  other 
reasons,  we  found  little  evidence  in  1984  that  com- 
mittees actually  used  this  information  in  making 
decisions  on  applications. 

County  committees  should  be  assisted  in  using  ero- 
sion criteria  in  determining  what  farms  receive 
cost-sharing  and  how  much  financial  assistance  will 
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be  provided.  In  the  past,  lack  of  sufficient  data  to 
determine  erosion  problems  among  farms  within  a 
county  may  have  handicapped  both  ASCS  and  SCS. 
More  data  are  now  available  from  the  USDA  Na- 
tional Resource  Inventories  and  other  sources  for 
identifying  farms  with  the  greatest  soil  loss  poten- 
tial. As  CEDs  and  their  committees  gain  more  ex- 
perience with  the  Form  AD-862,  they  will  likely 
make  more  use  of  it  in  considering  cost-sharing  ap- 
plications. 


Encourage  some  counties  to  increase  their 
cost-share  rates. 

Legislation  authorizes  cost-share  rates  of  up  to  75 
percent,  but  many  have  cost-shared  at  50  percent  or 
less  to  spread  funds  among  more  farmers.  Under 
targeting,  some  state  ASCS  offices  and  committees 
encouraged  counties  to  update  their  cost-share  data 
in  line  with  increases  in  costs  and  to  increase  the 
percentage  cost-share  rates.  Some  state  and  county 
ASCS  staff  told  us  that  ASCS  could  achieve  more 
for  its  money  by  setting  higher  cost-share  rates  for 
two  reasons:  farmers  with  limited  resources  could 
apply  practices  they  could  not  otherwise,  and 
farmers  could  treat  a  larger  area  of  their  farms  (in 
which  case  the  effective  percentage  cost-share  per 
acre  for  ASCS  ends  up  being  lower  than  the  rate 
announced). 


Encourage  county  ASCS  committees  to  make 
larger  average  cost-share  payments  to  farmers. 

Average  cost-share  payments  per  farm  per  year 
amount  to  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  some  coun- 
ties (see  app.  table  23).  County  ASCS  committees 
tend  to  spread  the  cost-share  funds  rather  widely 
and  thinly  among  farmers.  Such  action  is  somewhat 
understandable,  given  the  political  pressures  on 
them  and  the  fact  that  these  farmer  committees 
have  to  live  with  their  neighbors. 

Farmers,  SCS  staff,  and  some  ASCS  staffs  told  us 
they  thought  ASCS  could  make  more  effective  use 
of  cost-share  funds  if  it  concentrated  resources  on  a 
limited  number  of  farmers  to  help  them  get  a  major 
portion  of  their  erosion  under  control.  Then  the 
funds  could  be  rotated  to  other  farms.  We  believe 
that  concentrating  cost-share  funds  on  farmers  with 


serious  erosion  problems  supports  targeting 
objectives. 

Encourage  wider  use  of  long-term  agreements. 

A  limited  number  of  states  and  counties  emphasized 
LTAs  as  part  of  the  targeting  program.  Most  ASCS 
and  SCS  personnel  involved  in  the  LTAs  were  en- 
thusiastic about  them.  Some  CEDs  felt  that  for  the 
first  time  under  targeting,  they  had  enough  cost- 
share  funds  so  they  could  push  the  concept  with  the 
assurance  they  would  have  enough  funds  to  cover 
commitments  under  them. 

Under  a  5-year  mini-LTA,  a  farmer  carries  out  a 
conservation  program  with  the  assurance  that  up  to 
$17,500  of  cost-sharing  funds  will  be  available  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  if  the  farmer's  part  of  the 
agreement  is  honored.  Some  ASCS  county  commit- 
tees do  not  like  LTAs  because  they  commit  relative- 
ly large  amounts  of  funds  to  farmers  who  enter  into 
the  agreements,  and  because  it  is  often  necessary  to 
revise  the  plans. 

LTAs  could  be  a  useful  part  of  the  targeting  pro- 
gram in  many  counties  because  they  bring  more 
focus  to  the  program,  lead  to  closer  interlocking  of 
SCS  conservation  planning  and  the  ACP  program, 
and  concentrate  resources  on  a  longer  term  system 
to  reduce  erosion  on  farmers.  LTA  plans  that  em- 
phasize conservation  tillage  will  be  appropriate 
under  many  circumstances. 

Continue  to  encourage  targeted  counties  to 
participate  in  the  variable  cost-share  level 
program. 

ASCS  started  a  pilot  variable  cost-share  level 
(VC/SL)  program  in  1981  in  which  the  percentage 
cost-share  paid  to  a  farmer  can  vary  from  5  to  75 
percent  depending  on  the  percentage  reduction  in 
soil  loss  resulting  from  the  application  of  cost- 
shared  practices.  By  early  1984,  about  140  counties 
had  adopted  it.  While  national  and  state  offices  en- 
couraged the  use  of  VC/SL  under  targeting, 
relatively  few  ASCS  committees  in  targeted  coun- 
ties chose  to  participate.  The  program  overem- 
phasizes tons  of  soil  saved  and  underemphasizes 
maintaining  productivity;  but  it  could  be  a  useful 
part  of  targeting. 
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SCS  Personnel  Policies  for  Targeted 
Programs 

The  most  crucial  input  in  intensive  technical 
assistance  programs  such  as  targeting  is  the  person- 
nel who  plan  and  carry  out  the  program.  Therefore, 
special  attention  to  personnel  policies  is  needed. 

SCS  program  evaluators  should  compare 
longer  term  progress  with  experienced  as 
compared  with  inexperienced  personnel  in 
targeted  programs. 

Program  managers  rated  experienced  personnel  as 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  contributing  to 
progress  made  under  targeting.  Some  program 
managers  were  not  able  to  hire  personnel  with 
much  experience  because  they  could  not  offer  high 
enough  salaries  to  attract  such  personnel.  They 
listed  their  inability  to  hire  experienced  personnel 
as  the  factor  most  limiting  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram under  targeting. 

Some  felt  the  personnel  system  should  be  changed 
to  accommodate  the  need.  One  state  SCS  staff  per- 
son put  it  this  way:  "Targeting  was  the  most  impor- 
tant program  SCS  has  had  in  the  last  20  years, 
maybe  30.  So,  we  should  have  put  our  best  foot 
forward.  To  do  so,  we  needed  absolutely  the  best  per- 
sonnel. What  we  needed  was  people  at  the  GS-11 
level  who  didn't  want  to  become  administrators." 

Some  states,  such  as  North  Carolina  and  Indiana, 
decided  to  hire  a  larger  number  of  inexperienced 
personnel  rather  than  a  smaller  number  of  ex- 
perienced persons.  In  North  Carolina,  most  of  the 
new  staff  added  in  the  counties  with  targeted  funds 
were  hired  at  the  GS-1  level.  Most  of  the  people 
hired  lived  in  the  communities  where  they  were  to 
work.  Good  character  and  work  habits  were  the 
main  selection  criteria.  In  addition,  efforts  were 
made  to  find  people  who  could  understand,  relate 
to,  and  work  with  local  farmers.  Of  the  initial  17 
persons  hired,  eight  were  members  of  minority  race, 
and  two  were  women. 

In  early  1985,  North  Carolina  program  managers 
reported  that  it  had  taken  about  12  months  before 
the  new  hires  were  trained  and  ready  to  work  on 
their  own  with  farmers.  They  were  then  mostly  at 


the  GS-4  level.  A  few  had  found  other  jobs  after  1  or 
2  months.  But,  of  those  who  stayed  past  2  months, 
about  85  percent  were  still  on  the  job  (about  70  per- 
cent of  the  original  total).  North  Carolina  program 
mangers  said  the  approach  had  worked  extremely 
well.  The  new  personnel  had  been  effective  in 
relating  to  and  working  with  local  farmers. 

Many  staff  who  will  work  with  farmers  in 
targeted  programs  will  need  additional 
training  in  interpersonal  relationships, 
economics  of  conservation,  and  understanding 
of  social  systems. 

Most  people  hired  to  do  conservation  planning  and 
other  intensive  work  directly  with  farmers  already 
will  be  well-trained  in  conservation  techniques. 
Therefore,  the  additional  training  provided  in  con- 
nection with  targeting  may  need  to  concentrate  on 
developing  skills  in  interpersonal  relationships.  One 
state  SCS  staff  person  said:  "SCS  seems  to  have  the 
technical  know-how,  but  not  the  know-how  for 
working  with  people."  Given  farmers'  stress  on  pro- 
fitability of  conservation  practices,  some 
background  in  economics  would  be  helpful.  Training 
in  the  understanding  of  social  systems  and  how  to 
operate  within  them  would  be  highly  relevant,  since 
specialists  in  adoption  and  diffusion  believe  that 
understanding  values,  attitudes,  and  community 
norms  is  more  important  in  getting  farmers  to  ac- 
cept conservation  practices  than  in  the  adoption  of 
agricultural  production  technology. 

Train  district  conservationists  how  to 
organize  and  manage  larger  staffs  where  large 
increases  in  staff  are  anticipated  under 
targeting. 

Several  state  SCS  staffs  said  that  management 
skills  of  some  DCs  had  limited  their  abililty  to  ac- 
celerate their  programs  and  they  had  not  given 
enough  attention  to  this  potential  problem  in  in- 
itiating the  program.  The  training  should  concen- 
trate on  organization  and  personnel  management. 
The  training  should  also  help  the  DC  see  that 
where  there  is  a  large  increase  in  staff,  the  DCs 
role  in  the  organization  may  need  to  change 
markedly.  The  DC  will  have  less  opportunity  to 
work  on  farms  and  will  have  to  spend  more  time  as 
a  manager,  trainer,  and  communicator,  delegate 
more,  and  do  more  by  working  through  others. 
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Adjust  the  personnel  system  to  permit  some 
staff  to  stay  longer  in  targeted  areas. 

Substantial  investments  were  made  in  recruiting 
and  training.  But  many  of  the  personnel  hired  to 
work  in  targeted  areas  were  on  the  job  for  only 
about  18  months  before  being  promoted  to  an  SCS 
position  in  another  county.  Missouri  had  a  con- 
scious plan  of  providing  longer  tenure  for  new 
employees  in  the  targeted  areas;  it  kept  many  of 
the  new  staff  on  the  job  for  as  long  as  3  years. 

Program  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
resources  would  increase  if  more  of  the  staff  hired 
to  work  in  targeted  programs  could  be  left  on  the 
job  longer,  especially  staff  who  work  well  with 
farmers.  Some  staff  would  find  it  more  profes- 
sionally satisfying  to  be  able  to  follow  through  on 
new  activities  they  start. 

Providing  longer  tenure  suggests  the  need  for 
changes  in  personnel  evaluation  criteria,  and 
especially  the  need  to  provide  professional  and 
financial  rewards  other  than  promotion  to  ad- 
ministrative positions. 


In  some  cases,  attention  may  need  to  be  given 
to  helping  staff  improve  performance  or 
change  assignments. 

SCS  national  and  state  staffs  used  performance  of 
their  field  staff  as  criterion  in  allocating  resources 
to  targeted  areas  and  counties.  This  logical  criterion 
is  used  by  most  administrators  in  allocating  re- 
sources. On  the  other  hand,  where  conservation 
problems  are  critical  in  a  county,  more  attention 
may  need  to  be  given  to  helping  staff  improve  their 
performance,  or  if  necessary,  to  changing  personnel 
for  the  good  of  the  program. 


Reward  personnel  most  successful  in  carrying 
out  targeting  objectives. 

SCS  ought  to  push  much  further  in  developing  and 
operating  a  personnel  system  that  rewards  person- 
nel who  effectively  carry  out  targeting  objectives 
such  as:  have  planned  rather  than  reactive  pro- 
grams, successfully  convince  farmers  to  adopt  ero- 
sion control  practives,  use  productivity  and  income 
concepts  in  working  with  farmers,  or  effectively 
cooperate  with  other  agencies.  Reward  in  terms  of 
promotion  to  adminstrative  position  will  be  ap- 
propriate in  some  cases,  but  other  rewards  should 
also  be  considered,  such  as  pay  increases,  cash 
awards,  and  commendations. 


Give  higher  priority  to  professional 
improvement  activities. 

Many  state,  area,  and  county  SCS  staff  told  us  they 
had  recently  done  little  to  exchange  ideas  within 
the  agency,  to  glean  new  ideas  from  outside,  or  to 
develop  new  skills.  One  DC  who  had  led  a  fairly 
large  staff  for  a  number  of  years  told  us  that  some 
of  his  staff  had  never  been  to  a  meeting  with  other 
conservation  professionals  outside  their  county.  A 
state  staff  person  made  this  comment  and  sugges- 
tion: "Everyone  in  SCS  is  too  busy  doing  whatever 
they're  doing.  There  should  be  a  committee  at  the 
national  level  that  would  bring  in  the  best  in- 
novators from  targeted  areas  and  do  some  think 
tank  type  brainstorming  for  the  future."  Marginal 
investments  in  professional  improvement  activities 
such  as  exchange  of  ideas,  travel  to  professional 
meetings,  and  participation  in  workshops  could  pay 
off  in  terms  of  staff  performance,  tenure,  and 
morale. 
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VIII.  Appendix 


Sources  of  Data 

Farm  surveys  and  phone  surveys  were  the  principal 
data  collection  instruments  for  this  study. 


Farm  Surveys 

The  farm  surveys  were  conducted  from  late 
November  1983  to  early  February  1984.  Pretests 
were  conducted  with  a  small  number  of  farmers  in 
each  of  the  survey  states.  The  same  questionnaire 
and  interviewing  procedures  were  used  in  all  coun- 
ties, although  practices  studied  were  different.  This 
facilitated  comparison  of  areas/samples  and  ag- 
gregation of  data  where  appropriate. 

In  six  counties,  the  sampling  area  consisted  of  the  en- 
tire county.  In  Dyer,  Mississippi  River  delta  land  in  the 
western  edge  of  the  county  was  excluded,  as  farmers  on 
this  land  have  few  erosion  problems  and  little  need  for 
help  from  the  conservation  agencies.  In  Walla  Walla, 
the  low  rainfall  area  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  coun- 
ty was  excluded  from  the  sampling  area;  this  is  primari- 
ly a  wind  erosion  area.  The  targeting  program  was  not 
available  in  this  area. 

As  prelude  to  drawing  the  samples,  lists  of  all  farm- 
owners  and  operators  were  obtained  from  the  county 
ASCS  offices.  From  these  lists,  landlords,  institutions, 
and  very  large  corporations  were  excluded  from  the 
farm  population  to  be  sampled.  Also  excluded  were 
operators  with  fewer  than  10  acres  of  cropland  in 
Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  and  operators  with 
fewer  than  50  acres  of  cropland  in  Washington. 

Random  samples  of  90  farm  operators  were  drawn 
from  the  reduced  lists  in  each  of  the  counties.  We 
determined  that  these  sample  sizes  were  large 
enough  to  say  with  95-percent  confidence  that  the 
samples  would  accurately  represent  the  total  sam- 
ple population  in  all  counties,  and  that  it  would 
considerably  exceed  this  confidence  level  in  some 
counties.  We  also  anticipated  that  these  sample 


sizes  would  be  adequate  for  the  planned  statistical 
analyses. 

A  number  of  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  survey  and  reduce  refusal  rates.  Ex- 
perienced enumerators  living  in  or  near  the  study 
areas  were  employed.  With  only  one  exception,  they 
were  employed  part-time  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
vice for  its  surveys.  They  were  familiar  with  the 
area,  people,  and  the  most  opportune  times  to  call 
on  farmers.  The  survey  was  conducted  during  the 
winter  months  when  most  farmers  are  not  involved 
in  field  work  and  it  was  expected  they  would  have 
more  time  and  be  more  willing  to  cooperate  on  the 
survey.  The  enumerators  participated  in  2-day 
training  schools. 

Enumerators  were  instructed  to  make  at  least  three  at- 
tempts to  reach  farm  operators  on  their  lists  before  go- 
ing on  to  a  preselected  alternate.  The  overall  refusal 
rate  was  less  than  2  percent.  A  few  respondents  chose 
not  to  answer  certain  questions,  with  the  questions  on 
which  they  refused  varying  widely  from  farmer  to 
farmer. 

Appendix  table  34  shows  the  population  and  sampling 
frame  for  the  targeting  survey. 

Phone  Surveys 

Phone  interviews  were  conducted  with  county  SCS 
and  ASCS  staffs  in  13  states  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1984. 

States  were  selected  to  obtain  representation  of 
areas  targeted  in  both  1981  and  1983,  and  to  obtain 
geographic  distribution.  However,  heavier 
weighting  was  given  to  areas  targeted  in  1981  to 
obtain  reaction  from  conservation  professionals  with 
longer  experience  with  targeting.  Interviews  were 
conducted  with  county  staffs  in  8  of  the  10  counties 
targeted  for  cropland  erosion  control  in  1981,  in- 
cluding all  4  states  in  which  the  farm  surveys  were 
conducted  and  with  staffs  in  5  of  the  15  states 
targeted  in  1983. 
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Interviews  were  conducted  with  SCS  district  conserva- 
tionists in  targeted  and  nontargeted  counties  and  with 
ASCS  county  executive  directors  in  targeted  counties. 
In  selecting  targeted  counties  to  include  in  the  sample, 
we  randomly  selected  four  targeted  counties  from 
nine  states.  In  the  four  counties  where  farm  surveys 
were  conducted,  the  samples  consisted  of  the  two 
survey  counties  plus  two  other  counties  selected  at  ran- 
dom. In  selecting  counties  from  nontargeted  areas,  we 
removed  counties  with  small  crop  acreages  from  the 
lists  to  exclude  nonagricultural  counties.  Four  counties 
were  chosen  randomly  from  the  remaining  counties. 

Three  questionnaires  were  developed  for  use  with  the 
three  different  samples  of  conservation  professionals 
interviewed.  Some  staff  on  the  sample  lists  could  not 
be  reached  during  the  timeframe  for  the  interviews,  and 
a  few  declined  to  participate  in  the  survey.  The  number 
and  distribution  of  usable  questionnaires  completed  is 
shown  below: 


Year 


SCS 


ASCS 


State 

targeted 

Targeted 

Nontargeted 
Number 

targeted 

Alabama 

California 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

1981 
1983 
1981 
1981 
1983 

4 
3 
4 
4 
3 

4 
0 
4 
3 

4 

4 
3 
4 
4 
4 

Iowa 

Minnesota 
Missouri 
North  Carolina 
Oregon 

1981 
1983 
1981 
1983 
1981 

4 
4 
3 
4 
3 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

3 
1 

1 
4 
4 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Washington 

1981 
1983 
1981 

4 
4 
4 

3 
3 
3 

3 

4 
4 

Total 
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Test  of  Statistical  Differences  Among 
Areas 


Chi-square  analyses  were  run  on  the  participation 
items  in  section  IV  to  see  if  statistically  significant 
differences  existed  between  each  of  the  two  counties 
within  the  states  and  among  the  totals  for  the  four 


states.  Given  the  nature  of  the  analysis,  and  the  size  of 
the  samples,  we  believe  that  a  level  of  0.10  or  less 
should  be  considered  significant.  However,  all  signifi- 
cance levels  are  listed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tables.  A 
0.10-level  means  that  there  is  1  chance  in  10  that  the 
differences  shown  could  have  arisen  through  chance  or 
a  sampling  error.  Lower  numbers  imply  higher  levels  of 
confidence  that  statistically  significant  differences  exist. 


Procedures  Used  in  Analyzing  Factors 
Related  to  Farmers'  Participation  in 
the  Conservation  Delivery  System 

We  analyzed  factors  related  to  farmers'  SCS  par- 
ticipation scores,  changes  in  contacts  with  SCS  from 
1978-80  to  1981-83,  and  use  of  ASCS  cost-share 
funds  during  1981  to  1983.  In  preliminary  analyses, 
hypothesized  relationships  between  selected  per- 
sonal, farm  business,  and  physical  factors  were  ex- 
plored. On  the  basis  of  these  preliminary  explora- 
tions, various  decisions  were  made  before  the  final 
analyses  were  run.  One  was  that  more  insights 
could  be  gained  by  analyzing  the  data  for  each  state 
separately  rather  than  as  an  entire  sample.  Some 
explanatory  variables  were  dropped  because  they 
were  so  closely  correlated  with  other  variables  that 
it  adversely  affected  the  analysis.  For  example, 
age  and  years  farmed  on  present  farm  are  highly 
intercorrelated;  years  farmed  was  retained  and  age 
was  dropped.  Several  variables,  such  as  percent  of 
land  in  row  crops  and  amount  of  off-farm  work  were 
dropped  because  they  proved  to  be  of  little  value  in 
explaining  variation  in  the  participation  variables. 
For  the  most  part,  the  final  runs  for  all  states 
utilized  the  same  independent  variables.  However, 
as  alternative  measures  of  size  of  business,  total 
acres  of  cropland  had  more  explanatory  power  in 
Missouri  and  Tennessee  but  gross  farm  income  had 
more  explanatory  value  in  Alabama  and  Washing- 
ton, likely  because  of  farm-to-farm  variation  in  per- 
acre  value  of  crops  grown  (especially  affected  by  the 
extent  to  which  farmers  included  peanuts  in  the 
rotation  in  Alabama). 

Multiple  regression  analysis  was  used  to  study  fac- 
tors associated  with  the  two  continuous  variables: 
SCS  participation  score  and  use  of  ASCS  cost- 
sharing  funds.  Discriminant  analysis  was  used  for 
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change  in  contact  with  SCS  since  it  was  a 
categorical  rather  than  a  continuous  variable.  For 
the  regression  analyses,  the  coefficients  are  the 
standardized  regression  coefficients  (in  app.  tables 
27  and  29);  for  the  discriminant  analysis,  they  are 
the  canonical  discriminant  function  coefficients 
(app.  table  28).  In  either  case,  the  coefficients  repre- 
sent the  relative  contribution  the  independent 
variable  makes  to  the  explanation  of  the  variation 
in  the  participation  variable;  the  larger  the  number 
the  more  it  contributes,  other  things  being  equal. 
Associated  with  each  coefficient  is  a  significance 
level  that  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  relation- 
ship is  due  to  sampling  error  or  chance. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  columns  for  each  state  are  R2 
for  regression  and  C2  for  discriminant  analysis. 
These  represent  the  proportion  of  the  variation  in 
the  participation  variable  that  is  associated  with 
the  entire  group  of  variables;  for  example,  an  R2  of 
0.35  means  that  35  percent  of  the  variation  is 
associated  with  the  independent  variables  used  in 
the  analysis.  Following  each  R2  and  C2  is  the 
significance  level  for  the  entire  analysis. 


The  dependent  variables  consist  of  the  following. 

SCS  participation  score.  The  SCS  participation  score 
was  constructed  from  the  following  four  items,  with 
their  relative  weights  given  in  parentheses: 
whether  the  farmer  reported  receiving  help  from 
SCS  in  1981-83  (5),  participation  in  five  SCS  ac- 
tivities in  1983  (10),  whether  the  farmer  had  an 
SCS  farm  plan  (7),  and  whether  the  farmer  had 
signed  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  soil  conser- 
vation district  (3).  Scores  ranged  from  zero  to  the 
maximum  possible,  which  was  25. 

Change  in  contact  with  SCS.  Farmers  who  said 
their  contacts  with  SCS  in  1981-83  were  greater 
than  in  1978-80  were  put  in  one  category;  those 
who  said  about  the  same  or  less  were  put  in  the 
other. 

Use  of  cost-share  funds.  This  variable  consisted  of 
the  cumulative  total  of  cost-share  funds  the  farmer 
received  for  applying  conservation  practices  during 
the  3-year  period,  1981-83. 


Following  are  brief  explanations  of  the  independent 
variables  for  which  the  definitions  are  not 
obvious. 


Perception  of  erosion  on  own  farm.  Percentage  of 
acres  of  their  owned  and  rented  land  that  farmers 
rated  as  having  a  severe  erosion  problem  in  1980. 

Concern  for  erosion  in  county.  An  index  made  up 
from  farmers'  ratings  on  five-point  scale  of  the 
seriousness  of  seven  possible  erosion  problems  in 
their  county. 

1980  level  of  adoption.  Percentage  of  total  acres  of 
owned  and  rented  cropland  on  which  farmers  had 
adopted  eight  erosion  control  practices  recommend- 
ed for  their  area  by  SCS  (numbers  could  exceed  100 
percent  since  farmers  could  put  more  than  one  prac- 
tice on  the  same  field). 

Oriented  toward  farming  as  a  way  of  life.  A  plus 
sign  by  the  coefficient  indicates  farmers  saw  farm- 
ing mostly  as  a  way  of  life.  A  minus  sign  indicates 
they  saw  farming  mostly  as  a  commercial  operation 
to  be  operated  like  any  other  business. 

Concerned  about  income  in  the  longer  run.  Number 
of  years  in  the  future  that  farmer  was  more  con- 
cerned about  farm  income.  A  plus  sign  indicates 
farmers  were  more  concerned  in  the  longer  run.  A 
minus  sign  indicates  they  were  more  concerned  in 
the  shorter  run. 

Risk  prone.  Index  built  from  farmers'  ratings  on  a 
five-point  scale  of  their  agreement  with  four 
statements  to  give  an  indication  of  whether  they 
were  more  risk  prone  (plus)  or  risk  averse  (minus). 

Feels  there  is  peer  pressure  to  adopt.  Categories 
showing  farmers'  responses  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  farmers  in  the  area  tended  to  be  critical  or 
not  critical  of  farmers  who  do  not  follow  erosion 
control  practices  on  land  that  has  an  erosion  prob- 
lem. A  plus  sign  indicates  a  farmer  feels  there  was 
pressure.  A  minus  sign  indicates  they  did  not  feel 
there  was  pressure. 

Race.  Categories  for  black  (plus)  or  white  (minus)  in 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  (there  were  no  farmers  of 
other  races  in  the  samples  in  these  states). 
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Appendix  table  1— Number  of  states,  counties,  and  acres  targeted  by  SCS  for  conservation  technical  assistance  by 
purpose,  1981-84 


1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Purpose 

States 

Counties 

Acres 

States 

Counties 

Acres 

States 

Counties 

Acres 

States 

Cc 

>unties 

Acres 

■No.~ 

Thou. 

-- 

No 

-- 

Thou. 

No. 

-- 

Thou. 

-No. 

- 

Thou. 

Cropland 

erosion  control 
Water 

10 

132 

20,538 

10 

132 

20,538 

24 

336 

59,801 

39 

636 

107,716 

conservation 
Rangeland 
erosion  control 

8 
0 

74 
0 

3,479 
0 

8 
0 

74 
0 

3,479 
0 

14 

1 

153 

3 

15,991 
423 

17 

1 

169 

3 

21,028 
423 

Total 

115 

206 

24,017 

115 

206 

24,017 

131 

492 

76,215 

145 

808 

129,167 

1Number  of  states  with  one  or  more  targeted  areas;  numbers  in  the  column  will  not  add  to  this  total  since  some  states  had 
areas  targeted  for  more  than  one  purpose. 

Source:  Data  supplied  by  SCS,  USDA. 


Appendix  table  2— Targeted  funds  by  purpose,  SCS  and  ASCS,  1981-84 

1981                                          1982 

1983 

1984 

Purpose                        SCS        ASCS       Total        SCS        ASCS       Total       SCS 

ASCS 

,Total 

SCS 

ASCS 

Total 

7,000  dollars 


Cropland 
erosion  control 

u/atpr 

3,295 

0 

3,295 

5,546 

6,500 

12,046 

10,226 

14,200 

conservation 
Rangeland 
erosion  control 

705 

0 

0 
0 

705 
0 

1,054 
0 

2,500 
0 

3,554 
0 

2,154 
120 

4,550 
150 

Total 

4,000 

- 

4,000 

6,600 

9,000 

15,600 

12,500 

18,900 

24,426  22,715  15,035  37,800 

6,704  4,165  3,840  8,005 

270  130  125  255 

31,400  127,500  19,000  146,500 


1Numbers  will  not  add  to  these  totals  due  to  SCS  reserve  held  at  national  level. 
Source:  Data  supplied  by  SCS  and   ASCS,  USDA. 
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Appendix  table  27— Factors  associated  with  farm  operators'  SCS  participation  scores  (regression  analysis) 


Explanatory  variables 


Alabama 


Coeffi- 
cient 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 


Missouri 


Coeffi- 
cient 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 


Tennessee 


Coeffi- 
cient 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 


Washington 


Coeffi- 
cient 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 


Personal: 

Perception  of  erosion  on  own  farm 

Concern  for  erosion  in  county 

1980  level  of  practice  adoption 

Years  farmed  on  present  farm 

Education 

Oriented  toward  farming  as  way  of  life 

Concerned  about  income  in  longer  run 

Risk  prone 

Feels  there  is  peer  pressure  to  adopt 

Race(+   =  black;  -   =  white) 

Farm  business: 
Acres  of  cropland 
Gross  farm  income 
Percent  of  land  rented 
Debt  per  acre 
R2 


0.31 

0.74 

0.03 

0.77 

0.07 

0.22 

0.07 

0.50 

.24 

.01 

-.06 

.41 

.06 

.44 

.22 

.04 

.14 

.07 

.04 

.62 

.20 

.01 

.02 

.82 

.26 

.01 

.01 

.97 

.13 

.13 

.12 

.26 

.16 

.06 

.24 

.01 

.20 

.01 

.02 

.89 

-.05 

.47 

.01 

.97 

.15 

.03 

-.18 

.07 

.04 

.59 

.12 

.14 

.20 

.01 

.04 

.66 

.15 

.05 

.17 

.08 

.11 

.17 

.09 

.40 

.12 

.13 

.03 

.70 

.19 

.01 

.14 

.17 

-.12 

.11 





.07 

.34 





.19 


.09 


.25 


.01 


.37 

.01 

.26 

.03 

-.15 

.07 

-.07 

.45 

-.01 

.90 

.02 

.84 

.01 

.92 

.17 

.06 

.01 

.96 

.05 

.62 

.41 

.01 

.30 

.01 

.39 

.01 

.31 

.01 

means  the  explanatory  variable  was  not  included  in  the  analysis  for  that  state. 


Appendix  table  28— Factors  associated  with  change  in  farm  operators'  contact  with  SCS  from  1978-80  to  1981-83 
(discriminant  analysis) 


Explanatory  variables 


Alabama 


Coeffi- 
cient 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 


Missouri 


Coeffi- 
cient 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 


Tennessee 


Coeffi- 
cient 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 


Washington 


Coeffi- 
cient 


Signifi- 
cance 
level 


Personal: 

Perception  of  erosion  on  own  farm 

Concern  for  erosion  in  county 

1980  level  of  practice  adoption 

Years  farmed  on  present  farm 

Education 

Oriented  toward  farming  as  way  of  life 

Concerned  about  income  in  longer  run 

Risk  prone 

Feels  there  is  peer  pressure  to  adopt 

Race(+   =  black;  -   =  white) 

Farm  business: 
Acres  of  cropland 
Gross  farm  income 
Percent  of  land  rented 
Debt  per  acre 
C2 


0.04 

0.20 

-0.07 

0.30 

0.05 

0.48 

-0.32 

0.14 

.47 

.01 

-.26 

.23 

.22 

.01 

.08 

.22 

-.12 

.14 

.01 

.02 

-.22 

.02 

.45 

.08 

-.07 

.76 

-.04 

.22 

.14 

.46 

-.44 

.01 

-.16 

.11 

.48 

.01 

.72 

.01 

.35 

.11 

-.41 

.14 

.37 

.07 

.24 

.30 

-.17 

.08 

-.19 

.15 

-.05 

.10 

.38 

.09 

.01 

.14 

.19 

.08 

.13 

.04 

.15 

.01 

-.26 

.13 

-.15 

.63 

-.09 

.85 

.09 

.15 

.16 

.45 

.51 

.05 





.39 

.45 





.60 


.01 


.36 


.01 


.36 

.02 

.03 

.59 

-.15 

.18 

.11 

.03 

.11 

.40 

-.37 

.02 

-.32 

.01 

.08 

.41 

-.35 

.01 

.17 

.88 

.27 

.01 

.23 

.01 

.31 

.01 

.27 

.01 

means  the  explanatory  variable  was  not  included  in  the  analysis  for  that  state. 
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Appendix  table  29— Factors  associated  with  amount  of  ASCS  cost-share  funds  used  by  farm  operators  during  1981-83 


Explanatory  variables 


Alabama 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Wash 

ngton 

Signifi- 

Signifi- 

Signifi- 

Signifi- 

Coeffi- 

cance 

Coeffi- 

cance 

Coeffi- 

cance 

Coeffi- 

cance 

cient 

level 

cient 

level 

cient 

level 

cient 

level 

0.02 

0.87 

-.14 

0.12 

0.20 

0.02 

0.22 

0.04 

.13 

.16 

.02 

.78 

-.10 

.24 

-.18 

.08 

.13 

.14 

-.05 

.55 

.22 

.01 

-.02 

.84 

.04 

.64 

-.06 

.54 

-.03 

.73 

-.01 

.93 

-.02 

.79 

.17 

.06 

-.04 

.68 

-.01 

.93 

-.17 

.05 

-.08 

.34 

.14 

.08 

-.08 

.39 

-.06 

.49 

-.11 

.18 

.01 

.97 

-.05 

.61 

.10 

.25 

.09 

.36 

-.04 

.64 

.13 

.19 

.05 

.51 

-.05 

.56 

-.01 

.93 

-.01 

.99 

-.15 

.09 





-.08 

.28 





.29 

.01 

.30 

.01 

.28 

.01 

.08 

.43 

.09 

.31 

-.10 

.33 

.11 

.22 

.13 

.19 

.01 

.86 

.14 

.12 

.04 

.61 

.01 

.94 

.20 

.02 

.33 

.01 

.27 

.01 

.18 

.11 

Personal: 
Perception  of  erosion  on  own  farm 
Concern  for  erosion  in  county 
1980  level  of  practice  adoption 
Years  farmed  on  present  farm 
Education 

Oriented  toward  farming  as  way  of  life 
Concerned  about  income  in  longer  run 
Risk  prone 

Feels  there  is  peer  pressure  to  adopt 
Race(+   =  black;  -  =  white) 

Farm  business: 
Acres  of  cropland 
Gross  farm  income 
Percent  of  land  rented 
Debt  per  acre 
R2 


means  the  explanatory  variable  was  not  included  in  the  analysis  for  that  state. 
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Appendix  table  34— Population  and  sampling  frame  for  targeting  survey,  1983 


State  and  counties 


Survey  population 


Original 


Reduced1 


Sample2 


Alabama: 
Barbour 
Henry 
Total 


759 

408 

1,167 


Number 

569 
306 
875 


87 

90 

177 


Missouri: 
Daviess 
Harrison 
Total 

Tennessee: 
Dyer 

Haywood 
Total 

Washington: 
Columbia 
Walla  Walla 
Total 


924 
1,097 
2,021 


966 

854 

1,820 


172 
150 
322 


693 

823 

1,516 


724 

640 

1,364 


129 
112 
241 


87 

88 

175 


87 

89 

176 


87 

94 

181 


Grand  total 


5,330 


3,996 


709 


1The  original  population  was  reduced  because  of  the  exclusion  of  farms  with  fewer  than  10  acres  of  cropland  in  Alabama, 
Missouri,  and  Tennessee  and  fewer  than  50  acres  in  Washington.  Institutional  farms,  people  who  no  longer  farm,  and  landlords 
only  were  also  excluded. 

2This  sample  size  provides  a  confidence  level  of  95  percent. 

Note:  Sampling  procedure  based  on  T.  Yamane,  Elementary  Sampling  Theory,  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1967,  pp.  99,  398. 
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